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BE READY TO4SERVE YOUR COUNTRY AND YOURSEL}! 


LAST CHANCE 


to plan your own career in Aviation 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS & GRADUATES xow may be your tas 


opportunity to prepare for a profitable civilian career in Aviation. You learn 
fast and well at Embry- Riddle. Even if military service intervenes, you're still 
way out front with Embry-Riddle training! The Aviation Industry demands 
thousands of properly trained engineers, mechanics and supervisors -- NOW. 
Embry-Riddle offers maximum training in minimum time for top essential 
civil aviation positions. 

















VETERANS Aviation’s most gigantic boom is on the way. Use your last chance for 
G.I. training benefits to insure your success in this fastest growing career field. 
Enroll at Embry-Riddle before the July 25th G.I. deadline. Do it TODAY. 





AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS A&E COMBINED WITH COMMERCIAL 


Vast numbers of properly trained A&E 






Airmen with dyal pilot-engineering ability 





Mechanics are urgently needed. Our are needed by aviation companies and 






C.A.A.-approved school with a quarter- 






operators. Embry-Riddle combination training 





century experience assures your quickest 






offers you the most in your aviation career. 





advancement. Embry-Riddle students learn 











fast with modern equipment, including 





jet. . . live aircroft, airline-size hangars. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 4F COMMERCIAL PILOT 
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Embry-Riddle trained pilots benefit from our 
Embry-Riddle’s accelerated 26-mo. Aero- s ; 
. years of experience with 30,000 students.. 
nautical Engineering College Course - ; 
the best instructors, up-to-date aircraft, 





ides finest traini ilable. Engi- 
ee ee superb year-‘round flying weather. Also 





neers with management responsibility 





Instrument and Instructor’s ratings. 


we™ CLASSES BEGINNING NOW -- SEND COUPON TODAY! 





enjoy highest salaries! 
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: Cloud Courier of '27. Boeing i0-A’s carried mail 
and passengers between San Francisco and Chicago 
for Boeing Air Transport, predecessor company of 
United Air Lines. Payload was 1,000 pounds and “ 
cruising speed 105 miles per hour Ys 
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We take off our hats to United Air Lines 
—one of our oldest aviation customers 
who has made good in a mighty big way 

In attaining its silver jubilee, United Air 
Lines has expanded its system of airways 
from 460 to 13,250 miles. And nght from 
its early d lepended on 


Philliy s 66 Aviation Products 





iys, Unite | has « 








Phillips, a pioneer in the development 


of high-octane gasolines and special lu- 
bricants for airy lanes, isoneofthenation’s 


largest suppliers of top-grade aviation 


United Air Lines Mainliner Stratocruiser carries 55 passengers, a sacline for commetricl and peices 
crew of seven, and 7,000 pounds of cargo. United operates the 71-ton, &4S0 OS CUNEEICELIAS ¢ private 
double-decked planes on 12 weekly round-trip schedules between planes. In addition, Phillips is supplying 
Los Angeles, San Francis n waii. 
° s , cisco and Hawaii tremendous quantities of jet fuels for 
U. S. military planes. For tume-tested, 
| 
high-octane aviation gasolines . . . for 
new, higher-powered jet fuels . . . rely 


on Phillips. The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, | 
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@, tions towards flying 


1 
tsince the invention of the airplane. It 


‘ Airman's Dream Come True” 





merica Is discovering afte] 


Far from being just another gadget, the Lear L-2 
autopilot is a device that is radically altering the 
fundamental nature of flying itself. Here are the 
impressions of prominent pilots who have tested 
the L-2. Here are the facts—as told by a few 
of the many owners who now fly with the L-2 
autopilot day after day in their own planes... 


Greatest 
Contribution Before the I 


four hours on instruments, it was 
enough, and we would put the airplane 


2, when we flew three or 


Since Airplane 





ef Was Invented" away for the day because instrument 
flying is very tiring when there is no 
» relief pilot. However, now we can fly 


eight, ten, or twelve hours a day, and 
I operate the L-2 under all conditions, the L-2 is our relief pilot. The L-2 
ind I wish to say that it is man’s best actually makes a co-pilot unnecessary 
friend inumarginal weather. It elimi and, in fact, if it weren't for take-off 
verythiny undesirable in rough and landing, our wouldn't 
ai ng and maintains perfect course even need a pilot. If we were offered 
under all conditions. The L-2 autopilot double the amount of money, or even 
greatest contribu triple, we would not sell our L-2. In 
fat navigation for fact, we think so much of it that we 
‘he average private and executive pilot ire now having an L-2 installed in our 
Grumman Widgeon. (Bonanza) 
detinitely increases the safety of flying Cart H. Wamser 
due to its all-weather performance. It Everbrite Electric Signs, Inc 


definitely red Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


airplane 


Js one of the world’s 


uces time hetween two 
country due to a true 
| conditions. It deh 
nitely increases the smoothness of the 
ride in rough air due to perfect attitude 
at all times 
free from tiredness 


point on cToss 


course under al 


“A Safety 
‘Must’ ” 


irriving at your destination 
and mental strain 
] would rather quit flying than do with 


out it. (Cessna 195) 





CLARENCE E. Morris : ' 
“Nesey ge” arta No private pilot need ever worry about 
weather if he has the Lear L-2 autopilot 
aboard. If he can read his compass, if 
he has sufficient strength to operate the 
turning knob, no sudden unexpected 
instrument condition can ever get him 
le. The 7 80 
ios apeatest eduantams went te its old into trouble. The old rule about a 18 
degree turn really means something 
in instrument flying. A child can learn 
. now. In my book your autopilot is a 
to operate it immediately. There are Ag a 7 f 
only two knobs to turn —one to bank —~ will get you out © 
danger no matter how suddenly you 
right or left and another to nose up ; 
. oT run into instrument weather. It gives 
or down. That is all there is to it. The 
: you time to think and to study your 
L-: autopilot is the y 3 
maps and check for a radio fix. It takes 
(Navion) . 
all the labor and worry out of flying. 
L. D. Onmsry , haggees 
es (Bonanza) K. F. CLarpy 
Lansing, Michigan 


In rough air the L-2 autopilot’s per 
formance is uncanny and is probably 


nirmans dream 
come true 








“Now we can fly 12 hrs. a day’ 


“Perfect Instrument Approach 
My wife, 


gadgets in aircraft, put her 
stamp of approval on the Lear 
pilot after the demonstratio: 
in a GCA approach. She wa 
at what a perfect instrument 
could be made in an emerg 
the L-2 by a non-instrument | 
ever, what I appreciate most 
L-2 autopilot is the fact that \ 
pleasure of flying will stil 
when I would otherwise be 
because of old age 
years from now. But with 
autopilot in my plane, I an 
will continue to flv as 


who is normally 


say in al 


physically able to drive a ca 


( Bonanza ) 
Dr. Joun P. Lor 
Beverly Hills, ¢ 


‘Takes Out 
Ali the Work 


. =a 
A, and Leaves 
ant 
Vey? Only the Fun” 
Pr Ve. 


The L-2 takes all the work out of 
and leaves only the fun. By ho 
exact heading indefinitely it 
ages precise dead-reckoning and 
greatly to the pleasure of nav 
It permits in-flight study of ma 
ports and radio facility data ar 
the human pilot for calculat 
flight plans and using his rad 
cause it removes the strain fr 
country trips, I would judge 
doubles the efficiency of the ow: 
airplane and his other equi 
I consider it the greatest single 
bution to private flying in recent 
(Bonanza) 


CARLETON PUTNA 
Chairman of the B 
Chicago & Se ert 


‘‘Wonderful Performance” 


The L-2 pilot gives a wonderf 
formance for such a small and 
unit. The freedom it gives the pi 
Ing instrument flights is very in 
when operating without a co-p 
feel that we have made a good 
ment in safety and convenience 


Bee« h) 
Harry F L 
Union Cutl 
Olean, New Y 
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aremarkable new kind of flying. ' 


‘I No Longer 
Hesitate 
to Fly 
Anywhere..." 


ach 


“3 
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Lear L-2 Pilot can hold a course 
rately, indefinitely, such as no pilot 

» even if he has a co-pilot to do 

the navigating for him! It leaves 
th hands free to twist dials, throw 
tches, futz with the carburetor heat, 
rk the radio, study the charts, figure 
t ETA’s with the confusers, ete. As 
is my ceilings enroute and at the 

)f destination are such as to give 

e to hunt a landing field in case 
emergency, I no longer hesitate 

y anywhere in my Lear equipped 
) through fronts, crud, crap and 
t-have-you, except ice and thunder- 
of course. I do most sincerely 
that the Lear L-2 Pilot, the 

‘k ir Omni-Range Receiver, and the 
ADF are the three greatest con- 
ms to private flying since the 


1 B\avion itself! 
in —_ ArtTuur Goorrey, CBS 





ferie Super-Coordination”’ 


Lear L-2 autopilot is simply out of 
world in what it does for a private 
1irplane. It will not only fly the 
ine, but it will give your favorite 
ane stability and riding qualities 
that you've never dreamed of because 
i've never seen one flown well enough 
roduce this almost eerie product of 
er-coordination. It not only gives a 
re comfortable ride, but it takes the 
tigue out of piloting and you arrive as 
1 as your passenger. And if, enroute, 
really need to deliver your very best 
igment on a weather or navigational 
lem, it gives you an opportunity 
think, for it puts into the airplane a 
ess quality: a desire to fly straight. 
Leicuton Coins 
Editor, AIR FACTS Magazin 
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‘Definitely Superior to the 
Drive-in Theatre"’ 


The L-2 autopilot is the 

tion since one-armed driving was intro- 

duced. With television added to the 

omni, it is definitely superior to the 

drive-in theatre. (Cessna 195) 
Ex.tiot W. Sprincs 
Presid - 
I 


greatest inven- 


esident, Springs ¢ M 


ancaster, South Ca : 


‘Better Than an Airline 
Captain"’ 


The L-2 pilot does a better-than-human 
job of flying in turbulent air. It is in 
rough air that the full enjoyment of 
the Lear L-2 Automatic Pilot can be 
seen. Long trips are now as comfort- 
able as short ones formerly were. And 
how that L-2 pilot smooths out the 
bumpy roads and detours better than 
an airline captain! I wouldn't be with- 
out one now. (Cessna 195) 

A.W. Fre 

mphie 
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“The 
Missing Link"’ 





It may well be that Bill Lear (AOPA 
6975) has contributed one of the most 
important missing links to the develop- 
ment of private flying. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the L-2 right now could 
very well boost the average utility of a 
plane owned by a typical AOPA mem- 
ber from, say, an average of 50% to 
something like 90%. Such an increase 
in utility could, by itself, put civil avia- 
tion in the position of being one of 
the nation’s healthiest, more thriving 
industries. 

Max Karant 
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itorial Director 
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“Increased the Airspeed ra 
Up to 15 MPH"’ 


Slow flight down to 65 mph can be 
maintained with the L-2 
long as the prop turns up about 2000 
rpm. The L-2 autopilot has increased 
the IAS from 10 to 15 mph (depending 
on altitude) due to the fact that it will 
hold the ship on the step perfectly, 
which is something that I am too lazy 
to do for any length of time. In short, 
I think the pilot is great and would not 
be without it. (Navion) 

H. R. Evpripce 
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autopilot so 


—— 


| 
“will Never 
Have | 
_ Another Plane 


Y 


Without It'’ 





It is my opinion that the L-2 autopilot 
is the most outstanding contribution 
towards the safety and enjoyment of 
light plane flying ever made. When 
visibility is very low and most of your 
attention must be directed outside the 
plane the L-2 is invaluable. | also can 
visualize the great comfort to the in 
experienced pilot, who suddenly 
himself in instrument condition 
turns on the autopilot, and without 
of losing control, can devote his who 
attention to getting out of the weat 
and returning to where he came f 
or contacting his nearest radio ra 
for help and advice while the L-2 
holding any course or any altitude he i 
desires. Our experience with the L-2 . 
has been so satisfactory that we will 

never have another plane without hav- 

ing it equipped with an autopilot. It's 

the best life insurance you can buy. 
(Bonanza ) 
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THE HOPPI-COPTER 

What's the status of the Hoppi-Copter 
littie one helicopter 
Horace 
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HINTS ON HEDGE HOPPING 
Mississippi-Louisiana-Arkansas 
Lower Rio Grande 
with 
industry 


» in the 
dusting airpl 

the pho- 
to “d illustrate Hedge Hopping 
Through the Dust March FLYING 
considered a perfect example of how 
out dust. There has 
tant battle by operators to eliminate the 
high fast flying during the swath 
leaving the hopper open on pull-ups to 
altitude. Instead, the airplane 
should be flown considerably below cruis- 
ing and in a tail-low attitude a 
few feet above the ground so the dust is 
forced into the 
merely being released at high 


anes 1S 


ushed 


are 
not 
con 


to put been a 


and 
tree-top 
speed 
instead of 


down crops 


peed to 


de velope d 
months 


rights 
GONZALES 
Field, 
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rights to 
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drift where it might 
the hopper 


up is 


| and 
of the pull 
before 


Halioon upwal 

In the case 
should be 
tarted 
expensive dust in 


ups 
the 
This avoids wasting the farmers 
the air. Since it isnt 
clear to the 


closed pull 


to get good coverage 

“wipe-up” 
each boundary par- 
the 


possit le 


obstructions, swaths 


base otf 


hould be laid along 


allel to the obstructions before job 


is considered complete 
I am enclosing a photo of one of our 
laying a swath in the 


airplanes proper 








shows the 

the way 
giving 
parts ol 


clearly 


manner, 
I the 


Wal Diast ol and 
swath 


plete 


cust 


breaks’ and spreads, com- 


coverage on all the 
plants 

AL CLEAVE 
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Mer« 


Dusting Service 
edes, Tex 
THE XB-43 

rtuzzis ietter in your 

ibout the XB-43, ; 
write. The XB-43 
‘ last I saw it at 
Air Force Base, Colo., while stationed 
The XB-43, a B-45 camera ship 
several F-86's were up there in con 
nection with the forthcoming Jet 
Pilot The XB-43 painted a dull 
black throughout, and there wasn’t a sin 
marking on it. Even the 
masked with black tape. Combined with 
the pilot’s twin bubble canopies, it gave 
the most formidable 
ance 


er Be 


iSking 


March 


flying as 


was 
ite as summer Lowry 
there 
and 
movie 
was 


} 
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plane a appear- 


Date E. Hewitt 
Savannah, Ga 
FLYING’S INDEX 
you how much I miss and 
index to Fiyinc which 
have been publishing each January 
in recent For the first time since 
I have been a subscriber, this index was 
omitted from the January issue 

JoHNn C. WALKER 


I can't tell 


need the annual 
you 


years 


Milwaukee, Wis 

@ FLYING that 
have not permitted it to continue publi- 
FLYING is 
ndexed, however, in the Readers’ Guide 


regrets space limitations 


cation of its annual indexes 


to Periodical Literature, which is on file 


in most libraries the 


Being indered in 
Guide is a recognized mark of distinction, 
and only two aviation magazines—FLYING 
Week the 


Aviation listed in 
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REECLLION IN PORTERVILLE 

Its evident that Frank Adams |} 
visited wonderful Porterville (Ci 
Municipal Airport since his schoo 
many vears ago. Adams’ cartoon 
ruary FLiyInc (page 20) doesn't 
justice 

Since 


the days in Port 
ville, we've moved the farm implem: 
from the mere 6,000-foot hard-surfa 
We've ll the cat 
All obstructions, mud | 
The 


existe! 


cartoonist s 


runways corraled all 
including the 
dles, have been moved away 


wood hangar is no longer in 
We've also got some new improvement 
such as an electric beacon, runway 

that « pe 


led 


PILo 


and a new-fangled electric ea 


the 
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lights as they 
Some PORTERVILLE 
Porterville, Calif 


ates are nee 


things to get off 
it was only in jest 


I've got a few 
Tho I realize 
Frank should take his pen and illustrat 
The things that happened here of late 
she 


with an 


my che 


That old wood hangar, 
She's 

door 
That old 
And we 
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no mol! 


all-metal now overhe 


wood 


with the bovine 


on an ¢ 


Remember the cow 
We traded her in 
So when we 


We c: 
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get hom« 


The 


But 
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@ Says unabashed cartoonist Frank 
Adams: “Times have changed I 
from 
the 
the landing strip. In 


was 


working memory and forgot to 


railroad that used to bisect 
the old 
wasn't too bad because the train ran only 
week. Another bit of 
the old Porterville landing strip used to 


draw in 
days 


twice a nostalg 


follow the contours of the hog wallows 
The Por 


tervillians are a great bunch, bless ‘e) 


Informal—like a roller coaster. 


Some day if I can ever get caught up o7 
my cartoon orders, I'll visit Porterville’s 


modern municipal airport Ep 
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Part 20 of the Civil Air Regulations wil get 
a new, tougher look sometime this summer. It's 
going to be harder te earn thg 
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license. 
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Y MID-SUMMER, j 6,920 accidents Which re- 

b United States will b ‘By pilots, and it came up 
positive proof that thi . endatie 
their planes and that thew@ methoe prepar- 
The CAA and CAB h > a 

stiffening Part 20 ¢ 
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THE HOPP!I-COPTER 
What's the status of the Hoppi-Copter, 
the bittle one-man helicopter developed ‘ 
t Horace Pentecost? Several months 
o, Fityinc mentioned that the rights 





vere sold to an English firm 

Maney R. GONZALES ] 
E! Paso, Tex s 
@ Hoppi-Copters, Inc., at Boeing Field, 


Seattle Wash has full rights to the i 


Hoppi-Copter and has not sold rights to 
n English firn as was reported An a 
agreement was entered into with an Eng- 
lish firm (Hoppi-Copters, Ltd.) but the 
agreement ha nee been cancelled. A 
revi ed Hopp Copter u lla idergo ground 

| air tests shortly. Horace Pentecost 
! elf has ot been connected with 


Hoppi-Copters, 1 nee early 1949.—Eb. % 








WHAT'S THAT PLANE? es 
The other night a few of the boy and I 
tudents at Cornell University) were 
mi 
u atior n eneral vhen, as 
Wi 
] the t ft revolutionary fesigns - 
s 
ne u I got out my bum of photos , 
; ple 
ed them the picture enclosed. 
ple 
rn elf, could identify I 
Me 
The photo wv taken in late August, 
Me 
| midwestern airport. I 
n lowa 
Rosert E. TerKe , 
as R 
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issu 
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late 
Air 
ther 
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Pilot 
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mask 
the | 
@ The plane (see photo ; the Avicar the 
BF-8. a two placer built by Kenneth Bai- ance 
ley of Dearborn. Mich Engine is 65 h.p. 
The wing har e only an e ght foot span Sava 
and do not fold Ep 





HINTS ON HEDGE HOPPING Ic: 
In the Mississippi-Louisiana-Arkansas need 
ection and here in the Lower Rio Grande you | 


Valley where dusting with airplanes is in rec 
an old established industry, the pho- I have 
tos used to illustrate “Hedge Hopping omitte 


Through the Dust March FLyInc] are 

considered a perfect example of how not Milwa 
to put out dust. There has been a con- @ FL 
tant battle by operators to eliminate the have 7 
high fast flying during the swath and cation 


leaving the hopper open on pull ups to indere o-p “wocu Ww 
tree-top altitude. Instead, the airplane to Peri wy wereeere eo on gue follow the contours of the hog wallows. 

‘ should be flown considerably below cruis- im most libraries. Being indered in the Informal—like a roller coaster. The Po 
ing speed and in a tail-low attitude a Guide is a recognized mark of distinction, tervillians are a great bunch, bless ‘e) 
few feet above the ground so the dust is and only two aviation magazines—FLYING Some day if I can ever get caught up « 
forced down into the crops instead of and Aviation Week—are listed in the my cartoon orders, I'll visit Porterville’s 
merely being released at high speed to guide.—Eb modern municipal airport Ep 
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Capicin Prchal 





Escape Hight From Prague 


By Capt. E. M. PRCHAL “ 


'Y STORY BEGINS in February, 1948, when I As I stepped from the plane I saw my wife’s haunt- 
landed at Prague aerodrome after a three-week ed face. She embraced me and whispered in mild 


flight to and from India. I was returning to a surprise: “You have returned? I was afraid you 







country gripped by Communist fear, for in my three- would choose freedom.” 

week absence the Reds overnight had destroyed the This was an introduction to several years of whis- 
Czech democracy and transformed the nation into a _ pering, of secret meetings, of hidden microphones in 
Russian satellite our rooms, of being hounded by the state police 






“Hurry up!" he shouted. He was coatless. 







His shirt was completely wet from perspi- 


ration. The loading took about 90 seconds. 























THE JET STREAM WRITHES LIKE A SNAKE 


10 NOVEMBER 1950 


On November 10, jet stream cut sharply down through central U.S., then turned northward. Line is roughly to scale. 








NOVEMBER 


Stream's track changes quickly, unpredictably. On November 22, 12 days later, two streams flowed together into one. 








JET STREAM 
—the 


ystery Overhead 


By HY SHERIDAN 


What's behind the amazing 


reports of fast jet planes 
standing still in the sky? 


HIS story is going to be quite a blow to a good 
many of us, and in both senses of the word 

Those of us who 
have thought that we were well acquainted with the 


There is a mystery overhead 
ocean of air are bewildered. Professional meteor- 
ologists are burning the midnight pipe trying to 
figure out mathematics which will cover up the fact 
that they don’t know what the hell 
been experimenting with the thing in the hope that 


And Russia has 


they had stumbled upon a good, cheap and satisfyin 
way to knock us all off—and without coming over 
here to do it, too. I am happy to report that they 
have given it up and gone back to the old slow policy 

They have bee 
though. And it is 
The Thing, all right. It doesn’t even have a nam¢ 

Since it is difficult to explain a thing that doesn't 


of getting us to do it ourselves 


experimenting with the thing 


have any explanation, as every husband knows, th« 
clearest way to go about it is just to tell what has 
happened and what is going on 


The time was right after most of us had the naive 


opinion that World War II had ended. We 
Japan over and they had taken us in. Fron 
time one of our pilots wot leave the 
and dash about the blue he nov 
Well, one day one of them did this and he 
little cross country and on the way back he 
radio the time that he had pas ita check 
n ETO, which in n 
Over, the next check point 


undane 


thing like this, so the story ¢ 

Over Takaluki at 1300; 27,000 
at 1320.” 

Radio Tame Cat got that n i 
a repeat and got it. “Stand by,” the operator tok 
pilot. There was something wrong. The pilot had a 
old paddle-wheele: possibly an F-51, and at 27,000 
t should barely be panting along. And it is 255 lar 
Takaluki to That would 


supersonic speed. The radio operator reported to th 


miles from Bakatchu 


commanding officer and when the yap happy pil 
t down he found the carpet out for him, that 


found himself on the carpet The doughy CO t! 


a hoot in : 
a cockKtall under a ch 
was flying, by Spaatz, he had bette 
Besides it looked like hell on the 
But the lieutenant stuck to his g 


himself with a week in (Continued 








Dr. C. G. Rossby 


The man who first conceived theory of 
jet stream, Dr. Rossby organized group 
of scientists at University of Chicago. 


Dr. Herbert Riehl 


Pioneer in research on the meteoro- 
logical phenomena, Dr. Riehl discussed 
findings with FLYING's Hy Sheridan. Dr 


Chester W. Newton 


Active in present-day research on the 
jet stream, Newton is an assistant to 
Riehl at University of Chicago 
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~ BIG RAT RACE | 
















Greup leacer, Lieut. Col. Donald Blake 
was leading 33 Thunderjets against 


4 


Jacob Kratt de - 
hic 





He did it twice. Lieut. 


least four of the 


lee 
Red airport at Sinuiju when approximate 
ly 28 Migs were enticed into battle. At Mig-killers Capt. Billy Eden (left) and 
Migs were destroyed Capt. Allan McGuire leave F-84's after the scribed one of his two kills: “I closed 
dogfight Eden had eight Migs ‘cornered’ at and got on his tail and gave him a bur nd 
The hits went in his tailpipe and rudde —s 
INC 


one time. McGuire scored a probable” kil 









Out for bear, three Thunderjets roar of 
K« ean airstrip on way to war's biggest jet 
fight. Migs like that at right were based 
Manchurian airfield but crossed bor- 
> tangle with the F-84's. Not one F-84 
damaged by fast Communist fighters. 
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Thunderjet pilots tell how they licked the Migs in 


the biggest and wildest jet air battle in history. 


By JOHN JEFFERSON 


WITH THE 27TH FIGHTER-ESCORT GROUP IN 
KOREA—It was a clear cold day, ceiling and visibility 
nlimited. The pilots were briefed before dawn. Osten- 
bly they were assigned to strafe and rocket the enemy 
irport at Sinuiju, near the mouth of the Yalu river. But 
their real mission was to entice Russia’s Mig-15’s into 
vattle, to set the stage for a decisive Thunderjet-versus- 
Vig engagement. On each of the three previous days the 
Migs had jumped the F-84’s. The first time there was an 
xchange of fire but no claims were made by the Amer- 
‘an pilots. The next day Lieut. Col. W. E. Bertram of 
*hicago scored the first Mig kill. The third day 12 Migs 
ind 12 Thunderjets tangled again, but no claims were 
nade by the Thunderjet pilots 

Now they were going out for bear. Most of them were 





veterans of World War II. One flight was organized with 
three flight leaders together 
Thirty-three Republic fighters began roaring dow: 
runway at 7 a.m. The sun was just coming into full blo 
They made a left-hand pattern and formed up, led by 
their group commander, Lieut. Col. Donald Blakeslee 
of Fairport Harbor, O. Flying at high altitude, t 
passed over Pyongyang, the Communist capital 
the coast to the Yalu river and Sinuiju 


The pilots could see the high enemy revetment 
went in on their runs. Each Thunderjet was carrying t 
HVAR rockets plus the full 50-caliber ammunitio 
for its six machine guns. Twenty-four of the jets went 
on the strafing run while nine others flew top cove 

The second flight was making (Continued on page 49) 
































Jommy Bartlett, a freckle-faced 
radio celebrity, used his Seabee 


to save four persons from death. 


AVIATION’S 


Merwe Tuiley 


By CHARLES W. ROBERTS 








Tommy Bartlett 


HREE men and a 19-year-old expectant mother stood One of the unlucky fishermen, Robert Brooks, 65, de- 

face to face with death on tiptoes last Labor Day on a cided it was time to pray. When he looked heavenward 

sandbar in Lake Calumet, 17 miles south of Chicago’s however, he saw the silver wings of an airplane flashing 
Loop in the sun 

A holiday fishing trip in a rented 12-foot rowboat had “It’s too rough to land,” the pilot of the plane was 
gone awry. Three-foot waves had swamped the flimsy saying at that moment. The pilot was Tommy Bartlett 
eraft, dumping them into frigid waters a mile offshore radio-television star of the network show “Welcome 

Miraculously, they had landed on a flooded sandbar Travelers.” Bartlett had taken three friends out on an 
which for two terrifying hours permitted them to keep other kind of outing. The friends, all performers in a 
their chins just above water. But a 29-m.p.h. wind was “water thrill” show, wanted to get the thrill of landing 
whipping up new whitecaps and their strength was run- on water In an airplane. 
ning out. So was their hope of ever getting ashore alive “Sorry,” said Bartlett, looking at the boiling surf below 


At hospital, nurse comforts survivors James Hayes, 20 
and his wife, Larsene, a 19-year-old expectant mother 
Their fishing craft had been swamped by three-foot waves. 





After rescue, Bartlett and Stewart McDonald 
(left) watch while survivor is loaded into am- 
bulance for trip to hospital. All were saved. 


ae 

A flying sportsman, Bartlett (above with Seabee) is a 
former airline pilot with over 7,000 hours. The 36-year- 
old radio network star holds half a dozen pilot ratings. 


“I guess we'll have to go back and land with the wheels 
down. You guys will have to stick to your water skis for 
kicks.” 

Bartlett pulled back on the controls of his Republic 
Seabee amphibian, opened the throttle and drew a bead 
on Meigs Field, the airstrip on Chicago’s Northerly Island 
where he had taken off an hour before 

As he did, one of his passengers made an observation 
that suddenly brought the two unrelated, unsuccessful 
Labor Day outings to a hair-raising climax 

“Hey! There’re people in the water down there—and 
it’s too cold for swimming,” yelled Stewart McDonald, a 
23-year-old Miami water skier who earns his living in a 
swimming suit 

Bartlett took a quick look under his right wing and 
made a fast change of plans. He saw an over-turned boat 
and four heads bobbing in the water. 

“Hold your hats!” he shouted to his thrill-seeking 
friends. 

If ever there was a welcome traveler it was Tommy 
Bartlett a few seconds later when (Continued on page 44) 





He’s A Veteran Pilot 


ADIO’S 36-year-old Tommy Bartlett has mors 

flying equipment and credentials than most 
private pilots acquire in a lifetime. He owns two 
airplanes a Seabee and a Cessna 1. He has 
logged more than 7,000 hours. And he holds 
half a dozen pilot ratings: commercial. instruc 
tor, instrument. seaplane, single and multi-en 
gined land plane 

The freckle-faced radio celebrity is known by 
pilots throughout the Midwest Some of them 
knew Bartlett at Milwaukee where he taught 
flving to Army aviation cadets during the early 
days of World War IL. Or at Madison, where he 
once landed a Cessna in a 70-m.p.h. gale— just 
as the hangar roof took off. Others knew him 
while he logged some 2.100 hours as a wartime 
pilot for Northwest Airlines. flying such tricky 
runs as the Aleutian route. Bush pilots in Can 
ada know Bartlett as an able hand in a land or 
floatplane. 

And at Glenview Naval Air Station near Chi 
cago. birdmen in the ready room exclaimed 
“That's the guy who lands here blind!” 

The latter comment was not a reference to the 
drinking habits of Bartlett, a temperate man 
Rather it referred to the fact that he makes eight 
to 10 “blind” Ground Controlled Approach land 
ings a week at Glenview 

He does this partly to keep his hand in and 
mostly to keep the stations GCA crews in prac 
tice. Glenview’s reserve pilots do most of their 
flying on weekends. Before Bartlett heard of 
their plight the GCA crewmen had no one to 
work with on weekdays. Now when the week 
end warriors are away the crews work on Bart 
lett. with a special Lear receiver that he donated 
to the base. 
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Assault planes like Chase XC-123 are built to fly troops, equipment into small forward airfields. G-20 (inset) is glider version of XC-123 


The Planes We Didn’t Have 


By R. G. NAUGLE 


‘6 OREA is the kind of a war we’re winning with the 
wrong tools,” observed a high ranking Air Force 
officer the other day. He was referring to our lack 

of assault planes—the spearhead of airborne assault 

strikes. Assault planes are a new breed of cats to come 
out of the last war. But they’re still in prototype form 
five years later—when we need them 

Korea was a natural for assault planes. Getting com- 
bat troops in fast in rough, rugged country behind the 
enemy lines for a little old-fashioned hell-raising is thei: 
main reason for being. But the assault plane is still most- 
ly a paper idea in a world of action. To be precise about 
it we have only 11 assault planes! And they're proto- 
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types. That’s another name for an engineer's playtl: 
We have 10 small Chase YC-122A’s and one mediu 
size Chase XC-123 Avitruc. This is our aerial ass: 
force in being. That’s all we have to take over the 
of the famed Waco glider-C-47 towplane team. T 
enough, we have several Northrop C-125A Raiders 
an experimental stripped-down Fairchild C-82 Packet 
the former was designed as a general-purpose comme 
cargo carrier and is actually listed by the Air Fore: 
an Arctic Rescue plane. The latter, of course, is 
well-known cargo plane used by the Air Force. B 
planes took part in the assault transport evaluatior 
Ezlin Air Proving Ground, Florida, last September but 




















































A new breed of military planes 
came out of World War II but 
they weren't ready for Korea. 


. mpetition was won by the XC-123. 

: The assault planes are not to be confused with trans- 

\ ports and cargo planes designed to be operated from hard- 
irfaced runways. The rugged assault craft are built to 
perate in rough terrain. This type of plane—which un- 
er certain circumstances would be expendable—is needed 
) deliver troops and equipment to unimproved fields in 
yrward combat areas. 
The assault planes we have are a direct outgrowth of 
he famous whistling packing-boxes of wood, wire and 
ibric we remember as the Waco CG-4A glider built dur- 
ng the past war by practically everyone in the country 
ho owned a hammer, saw and welding-torch. That's 


the historical origin but actually the powered as- 
sault plane began with the firm conviction that 
there was never anything wrong with a glider that 
an engine or two wouldn't fix up. Assault planes 
started out as _ half-glider, half-airplane. But 
they have grown into full-fledged airplanes and to 
the military minds they're an increasingly 

portant weapon of warfare. Assault planes ars 
purely a tactical tool and their primary mission 
according to the official handbook, is “the trans- 
port of airborne troops and their equipment into 
small unprepared fields in forward combat areas.” 

But assault planes are also a highly controver- 
sial weapon 

Military tacticians of the old school gravely point 
to their basic weakness—a complete lack of de- 
fensive armor and their consequent need for close 
fighter support. They can’t operate in areas wher« 
enemy air superiority can be even momentarily 
maintained 

This weakness was dramatically demonstrated 
in World War II when a fleet of Messerschmitt Me- 
323 powered gliders tried to airlift desperately 
needed German troops to North Africa and started 
across the Mediterranean to Bizerte without fighter 
escort. Allied fighters jumped the defenseless fleet 
and slaughtered them in a few minutes in the 
bloodiest aerial clobbering ever to redden the 
skies. The Germans never tried it again. 

The giant Me-323 was in a sense the stepfather of 
our present assault planes. Called the Gigant, 
these huge cumbersome all-wood monsters were 
converted from Me-321 troop gliders by bolting 
six 900-h.p. Gnome-Rhone radial engines along the 
wing leading edge, giving them barely enough 
power to maintain flight. Designed specifically for 
the invasion of England they weighed 120,009 
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Three powered gliders were wartime conversions of 
the Waco CG.-4A glider. The PG-! (top) had two 125- 
h.p. power packs, each bolted to a lift strut. It had ab- 
solute ceiling of 50 feet! The PG-2 (center) had more 
power—two 200-h.p. Ranger engines in Grumman Widg- 
eon nacelles. Ten PG-2A's were built by the North- 
west Aeronautical Company. The PG-3 (bottom) was an 
attempt to use two 325-h.p. Jacobs engines in Cessna 
Bobcat nacelles. In 1945, the project was dropped. 


pounds and carried 100 troops. They were used s; 
modically in the Crimea where Russian fighters vy 
scarce. Over 250 were built but few were used ot 
than to carry cargo—and then after turrets and prot 
tive armor were added. The Me-323 was a lesson 
assault-plane skeptics have long remembered 

But the complexities of towing and the difficulty 
later retrieving gliders challenged the tactical and log 
thinking of our own military leaders just as it did the G 
mans. Such operations tie down a huge fleet of tow pl: 
and the flight crews to man them. Consequently, late in 
war our Air Force’s development center at Wright Fi 
Dayton, O., accepted a development proposal from 
Northwest Aeronautical Corp., of Minneapolis, Minn 
add a single 200-h.p. engine in a self-contained naci 
to one of the lift struts of a standard Waco CG-4A gli 
to give it glide-stretch and get-home power. This « 
arrangement was to be known as the PG-1 (PG—Powe 
Glider). The thinking at the time was still to take 
under tow and to use the engine to maneuver into 
landing zone and to allow the glider to be retrieved la 
and flown back empty to its base under its own power! 
was also felt that the powerless glider could be flown 
without engine and, after the area had been mopped 
the remaining salvageable gliders could be flown back 
their staging bases with power packs. The engine nac« 
was to be designed as an easily attached self-contair 
power pack carrying its own fuel and accessories 
was to fit on any standard Waco glide: 

This original version of the PG-1 never got off the dra 
ing board because it was proved that it could not get 
the ground 

Consequently, the single-engined PG-1 was re-hash« 
and the power jumped to two power packs each bolted t 
a lift strut and carrying a 125-h.p. opposed Franklin e1 
gine. A test installation was made by the Richfield E: 
gineering Co., of New Jersey. Col. Frederick R. Dent 
Jr., (now Brigadier General Dent, commanding gener: 
Air Development Force, Air Research and Developme 
Command) recognized the tactical importance of the ids 
and went personally to Minneapolis to fly the prototy; 

The first flight of the PG-1 was perhaps one of t 
strangest in aerial history, according to Jack Rohn 
Wright Field, who was a project engineer at the tin 
Differing only slightly from the barnyard racer tl 
“wouldn't fly but would taxi like hell,” the PG-1 got int 
the air a few feet but the boundary fences were too hig 
Colonel Dent finally got the craft turned around a: 
landed. Thereafter the PG-1 was towed off the grou 
It barely had enough power to maintain flight—and th 
only close to the ground because (Continued on page 4 


First assault plane designed and built from scratch for Air Force and Army is Chase C-122 (right). Its glider version, XG-18 (left), 
was designed for easy conversion to powered assault plane. The C-122 grosses 35,000 pounds, is powered by two |,475-h.p. engines. 
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Captain Vinther (right) and co-pilot James F. Bach- 
neier examine sketch of strange object. Vinther, 33, 
has over 8,000 hours, is ex-USAAF cadet instructor. 


AN AIRLINE CAPTAIN REPORTS: 








HW hen the Office of Naval Research recently disclosed 
that all “reliable reports” of flying saucers can be attrib 
uted to cosmic balloons, the nation’s press sat back 
stolidly and accepted the statement at face value. 

The press services, the leading weekly news maga 
zines, most of the country’s newspapers and a host of 
periodicals hailed the revelation as the solution to a 
long-standing mystery 

Yet the mystery is not solved. It has only been deep 
ened. 

In the past 11 months, Fiyine has reported the ob- 
servations of five veteran airline pilots who, along with 
their co-pilots, encountered strange objects flying over 
the United States. 

Last July, Fivine said: “... it is obvious that skilled 
pilots, trained observers of sky phenomena, saw some 
thing. If they saw it, it must exist. They are not all 
victims of hallucinations despite the ready explanations 
of the physicists. But what the strange phenomena are. 
the editors of Fivine do not pretend to know.” 

The following is a report from a veteran Mid-Con 
tinent Airlines captain, the sixth report of this type to 
be published in Fiyine. Tue Eorrors, 













By LAWRENCE W. VINTHER 


Captain, Mid-Continent Airlines 


WAS taxiing out for take-off at Sioux City, la.. on Mid- 

Continent Airlines’ scheduled Flight 9 of January 20, 1951, 

when the tower asked if I would investigate a very bright 
ight west of the field. I told him that what he saw was a sta) 

“No,” the tower said, “I see what you mean, but this is 
higher than that—about 8,000 feet.” 

Looking higher, I saw the light moving from north to 
outh, west of the field and fairly high. I agreed to investi- 
zate it 

The crew of the Mid-Continent Airlines DC-3 that night, 
n addition to myself, included Co-pilot James F. Bachmeier, 

lieutenant commander in the Naval Air Reserve (who 
eturned to active duty March 1, as commanding officer of 
1 supply squadron), veteran of World War II in the South 
Pacific where encounters with Jap night fighters were com- 
monplace. Bachmeier had flown nearly four years with 
Mid-Continent and had a total flight time of over 6,000 hours 

Immediately after a northwest take-off, a left climbing 
turn was started, following the left-hand circle of the 
observed light. The radius of the circle of the light was 
at least two miles—possibly more—outside the circle made 
by the DC-3 

Southeast of the field the strange (Continued on page 56) 












The Office of Naval Research claims that 
cosmic ray balloons explain all *saucer” 


reports. 


Another Saucer Mystery 





if so, what did this pilot see? 














POLICE REPORT 
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Skyhook balloons rise to great heights to measure cosmic 
rays. Under some lighting conditions they resemble “flying 
saucers.” Big question: Do they explain all “saucer: reports? 
23 
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Time out for refreshments. Women pass up cokes Corrugated sheets from B-!7 midwing sect 


at 8 a.m. Job took them 10 hrs. 16 mins. and sandwiches to workers on roof of the hangar {on truck) were used for roof (in backgroun 


Volunteer pilots begin work on hangar 
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The Hangar that Bombers Built 


Flying Fortresses and ingenuity 


solve a plane-housing problem. the night before so it will be ready early. There 
will be coffee and Cokes all day but the beer won't 
be tapped until the roof is over it 


R. OTIS McKINLEY is a Detroit dentist who loves “We want to keep this party just for pilots. Let us 

to fly—and who owns McKinley Airport at Fra- know if we can depend upon you to be here, hammer: 
ser, Mich. He’s also a guy who has ideas in hand.” 

Shortly after the war, he heard it was possible to On hangar-raising day, over 100 pilots crowded 
buy parts for surplus planes. So he bought spars the airport, waiting for directions from Dr. McKinley 
and sheeting from 278 B-17 midwing sections and (who had rented a sound-car for the occasion) 
decided to use the material for a unique purpose Slightly over 10 hours later the 660-foot-long 

He stocked up on beer, ($55 worth), beef ($249), hangar (he had built two previously) was finished 
Cokes ($40), doughnuts ($45), coffee and cream ($20) and ready to house 31 planes. Total cost: about $8,000 
and buns ($45). Then he wrote out an invitation Dr. McKinley started the airport five years ago as 
to pilots at the airport a hobby. All his principal buildings and hangars are 

You've probably heard about the hangar-raising built from surplus B-17 sections, the spars used for 
If not, here are the final plans The mason work is roof beams, the wingskin for door covers, the cor- 
now complete. Roofing trusses and beams are com- rugation from wings for the roofs. Hangar door 
plete and the steer will be started and cooked all hinges are made from B-17 wingtips END 


PHOTOS BY FRANK FULKERSIN 
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Before workers arrived, field was deserted and only masonry work showed where hanger would stand. Dr. Otis McKinley, airport owner 
designed building and supervised construction. Total cost of 3!-bay hangar, including supplies, preliminary work and refreshments: $8,000. 
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The hangar goes up. At mid-day, work was in full progress while a short-horned steer was cooking in barbeque pit. When hangar was 
completed, a bonfire was built and kegs of beer were tapped. Dr. McKinley, a dentist, operates the airport at Fraser, Mich., as a hobby 





"ilots take a breather late in afternoon. Flying clubs from Lansing and Pontiac, Workers’ rewards at end of hard day were thick slabs 
Aich., joined in operation. Dr. McKinley directed construction with aid of sound car of barbequed beef, big mugs of beer and bonfire party 
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Rusted shipwrecks litter the shore 
and jungle spreads across old runways, 
but the Catalinas still fly overhead. 














@Q Cat in the south seas 
















iy CAPT. HUGH BIRCH ob. F. c. 
oyal Australian Air Force Captain and one of 

members of first Australian Squadron in England 4 
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Outrigger cance meets ‘Island Chieftain’ at Arawe, New Britain, on its way to Rabaul. The Catalina covers nearly 4,000 miles over three Er 


routes each two weeks, plus short side trips as the occasion arises. It serves the lonely outposts that were once overrun in Pacific war 








Aboard the Catalina are planters and overseers with their families, native Papuans, Kavatarian belle typifies handsome native girls in 
luggage and cargo of all kinds. Seapiane eliminates problem of maintaining airstrips. some isolated sections. She is holding giant yam. 





ség AST ITEM, one crate of mummi- lawn-covered river bank. There is no hotel. so passeng« 
fied hands—” who arrive in the Cat are made welcome guests by t 


‘And three stretcher cases to residents 











come. Is there room?” Yesterday we left Moresby at 6:30 in the mort 
The scene is Kikori in the Territory a typical cargo. Among our 17 passengers were the Dir 
of Papua. Muddy waters swirl about tor of District Services, a district officer w ith h 
the gleaming hull of the Catalina fly- child, a patrol officer, a geologist going into the jung 
Capt. Birch , . e 4, 
ing boat Island Chieftain—the Cat to the Australasian Petroleum Company. There we 
her familiars. We are returning from the western run natives, blase about air travel. The “Balus” (lit 
covered every two weeks by the Qantas Empire Airways pigeon” but meaning “airplane”) are now accepte 
from Port Moresby, capital of the Territory of Papua and another of the everyday marvels, “fashion belong whit 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea. man.” 
Each two weeks we fly 3,940 miles—958 on the two-day We carry a mixed load of freight. Today we are lo: 
western run to Kutubu and Murray, 1,277 on the two-day a crate of mummified hands destined for the British 
eastern run to the Trobriands, 1,705 on the four-day Museum. We have carried tractor wheels, a half-mile coil 
northern run to New Britain and Bougainville Island of telephone cable, a parce! of 700 crabs. 
Kikori in the Gulf Division is a typical outstation with Yesterday we brought boxes of fresh meat, about 700 t 
yomy thatched houses under coconut palms on a steep pounds. The residents don’t mind (Continued on page 51) Y 
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Empire of the Catalina is this area de- Home on Bougainville, typical passengers are Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mason who are ferried 
scribed in the accompanying article. from Catalina with canoe load of native laborers brought to work on copra plantation 
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That No Good Magnetic 


THE EDITORS CHECK A MAGNETIC COMPASS 














Everything *‘Off'’ Radio *'On"’ Engine ‘*On"' Engine, Radio *'On"' 






degree error caused by earth's magnetism and plane's structure 
(six degree 
error). With only engine running, compass read 24°. When engine 


How much deviation do you get with an ordinary magnetic com- 
pass? A FLYING editor recorded these readings in a Stinson at 
General Air Service, Chicago. Results show a maximum compass er- 
First photo shows one 





With radio, electrical equipment on, reading was 25 







ror of 10°. True heading of plane was 31 was running, radio on, reading was 21°, a total deviation of 







By ED HOADLEY 


T WAS SPITTING snow in the Rocky 
Mountains north of Cheyenne, Wyo. an 88 
The Bellanca Cruisair tossed on the “on the button” course is an impossibility 

leeward side of mighty Laramie peak. pilots have passed rigid CAA examinations on probler 
involving one degree errors. This is good training { 
the finest of airplanes. But in a lightplane what do the 
They head for a check-point, click the 
(check their $2 watch) and make son 


In ground school we study for weeks how to fly exact! 
course, for instance. Yet an 88° or even a 9 i 


Commerci 


P The sensitive altimeter wound and un- 
ihe wound several thousand feet. My mag- 
netic compass was supposed to read 120°, 

I cut across the dog-leg of Amber 
three Airway towards Chey 

ympass jumped and jiggled from 45° to 200° in 





same pilots do? 
chronograph 
quick calculations. Then—and only then—do they estal 
lish a heading by the compass. Even while flying th 


enne. 


oscillating sequence. With visibility limited by established heading, their chart and check-points are stil] 
now-dust, a good radio and gyro compass would the only accurate guides they have. In rough air the 
been mighty handy. An hour and a half later I slid could leave that compass home 
er, shaken, and resolved again to quit compass The quaintest feature of all is that back in the hang: 


ation these same pilots will expound the virtues of followi: 
Pilotage? No sir-ee. 
they follow their compass from port to port! 





‘hat is this “compass navigation?” It means travelling the compass exactly. They ins 


' 
rately to your destination using the compass as a 


1ide. Ti ( elementary. We all do this, I wouldn’t dream of crossing the desolate mountains « 

ng nothing of it—or do we West Virginia without an accurate watch; yet, accordi1 

many pilots today rely on the compass as an ac- to the books, I am supposed to cross those same peak 

curate indication of direction? We all say that we do, yet gorges and forests, relying only on an instrument th: 

actually we do not. I am not referring to some of the probably will be off from 20° to 60°, and erratically « 
finer aircraft that have radio compasses, gyros and so at that. 

forth; nor to night-flying in well-equipped planes. I During World War II one of our Fort Sill, Okla., liaison 


refer to the typical garden variety of lightplane as it rests projects was to find out why magnetic compasses driv 


good pilots nuts. 


on your airport today. 

should be relegated to its true secondary 
All this blarney 
textbooks about one and two degree corrections in dead 


The compass 
status in the cockpit. in the manuals and 
reckoning should be stopped. Student pilots should know 
how vicious this instrument can be and how to get along 
with or without it 
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For weeks I studied the problem « 
how to correct a lightplane compass so it would be read) 
for variation and deviation pilot errors. 

We were familiar with swinging the airplane. We wer 
We did n« 
know that varied magneto strengths would vary the mag 
netic pull on the compass. We (Continued on page 56 


familiar with deviation caused by magnetos. 








Compass 











Magnetic compasses often fail when 
you most need them, warns old-time | 
pilot who learned his lesson years | 
ago in a Rocky Mountain snowstorm. 























Leaving wide vapor trails, these Forts 
head for Germany at high altitude. Big 
weakness of Bomber Group X was lack of 
teamwork and precision on such missions 





By Col. DALE O. SMITH 


N THE AUTUMN of 1943 Colonel Jones assumed 
command of a combat group ol 


in England. He 


replaced a group commande 


Flying Fortresses 


as an unknown to the people in the 
' 


organization, who had 


been almost worshipped by the 3,000 people comprising 
the group. Under the original commander the outfit 
had been sorely punished by the enemy. Its combat 


ranks had been thrice decimated within the past six 


months. Its record of suc sful attacks had been poo! 
And its morale for the job of war had plummeted to 
the nadir. The original commander could hardly have 
been held 


Nonetheless, as is the human way in crises, heads must 


responsible for this unhealthy situation 
fall and the division commander saw fit to make a 
change. The group lost the leader it loved. He was 
replaced by someone none had heard of, a stranger, a 
Colonel Jones 

30 





When he passed through the gates of his new sta- 
tion, Colonel Jones knew of this condition only in a 
He had no appreciation of the in- 


vague sort of way 

tensity of feeling that had existed, and still existed, for 
the relieved hero-leader-fathe The men felt 
their old CO had been heartlessly separated by a high 
command which had little first-hand conception of the 


figure 


desperate warfare 

Neither did Colonel Jones have an understanding of 
the extrem It existed 
because of the implication that the proud group, which 
had left so many of its fighters in Nazi Europe, was not 
doing well. Could all that bloodshed of friends have 
been in vain? The switch of commanders had focused 
the questioning eyes of the entire 8th Air Force upon 
this group and the men resented it. But most serious 
was the thought of each air- (Continued on page 58) 


» mass sensitiveness that existed 
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Reprinted from the “Air University 

Quarterly Review.” Article origi 

nally was titled “A Problem in 
Leadership.” 





The men of Group X didn't 


try to hide their hatred 
of the new C.O. He knew 
he faced a bitter fight. 








Engulfed in flames, this Fortress plummeted to earth after A German Me-110 veers off the wing of a B-!7 during a tera: 
a direct hit by antiaircraft fire. None of the crew escaped. run. On some missions the losses of Group X were 20 per cen 
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If personal planes were bought 

by only one per cent of automobile 
owners, the U. S. would have an 
annual production rate of over 
50,000 lightplanes! 





Flying auto like experimental Convair craft might boost sales, says author 


ust the Plane Be a Car? 


By HARLAND WILSON 


HEN the post-war personal plane boom collapsed the 
most surprised people in the country were those in 
the aviation business itself. They were familiar with 
airplanes; they were the ones who used them and who 
knew their great value under special circumstances. In- 
de ed, even today no observer who knows the facts dis- 
putes for a moment that airplanes are not only the fastest 
but the most economical means of travel over long dis- 
tances 
When the boom began to collapse there were all man- 
ner of diagnoses of what was wrong with the patient and 
iggestions on how to cure it. Personal flying was too 
expensive; it was too dangerous; it lacked utility; planes 
were no good; operators were no good; there weren't 
enough airports; the CAA really hated personal flying 
and was out to do it in 
You have heard all the answers and some of them are 
partly right but all of them are mostly wrong. For in- 
stance 
. Pe onal 
bile if you fly enough 
@ It is not dangerous if you use your head about (a) 
pil (b) weather, and (c) buzzin 
@ It does not lack utility if you are a flying farmer o1 


flying is cheaper than driving an automo- 


Fulton Airphibian, a flying 


automobile with detachat 


@ Planes fly faster, land slower, and are much bett 
constructed than ever before in history 

@ Operators are not always the best salesmen in t 
world, it is true, yet they love aviation and hang ont 
a poor business with a devotion that deserves praise and 
sympathy and not jeers from the self-appointed crit 
of the industry 

@ There are too many airports already. They are clo 
ing up faster than they are opening—that ought to | 
proof enough 

@ The CAA only hates personal flying some of th« 
time 

All these half truths, and all the important analyses 
aviation in the recent past, have ignored a fundament 
question which has never before, so far as this writ 
knows, been answered: 

Do people really want to travel? Are people really 
prepared to take advantage of the admitted speed ad 
vantages that the airplane offers over long distances? 

This is the most important question facing private fly 
ing today. There is no certain answer because no study 
has ever been made of the specific problem, but th 
writer has reason to believe that the preponderant majo! 
ity of people do not travel, do not need to travel, and d 
not want to travel the long (Continued on page 47) 
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Convair Turboliner flies for first time. Plane has two 2,750-h.p. Allison 50! turboprop engines and is to be used for researc! i 











100-m.p.h. top speed, 85 
m.p.h. cruise. Copter weighs 1,200 pounds empty, has 600-pound useful load. It is development of JOV helicopter of 1947 











First tandem-rotored Bell helicopter is new Navy XHSL-! which uses quadricycle landing gear and horizontal stabilizers and fins 
similar to fixed-wing craft. Basic Bell rotor system principles are incorporated. Engine is P.&W. R-2800. Three are on Je 











HAVE YOU SEEN? conrinved 


World War ! Spad X!!/ C.! has recently been reassembled by Heath convertible plane flew in | 937, is still in development 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences with aid of Court Johnson. as Herrick Converta Plane. It flies as biplane or with rotor 


h 
\ 


New delta-winged British research plane is Fairey F.D.1, powered by Rolls-Royce Derwent turbojet. Craft first flew on March 12. 
Tailplane and wing slots have been fitted for first trials, may not be on final version. Wingspan of craft is only 19 ft. 6!/2 in 


Italian roadable is Aerauto PL.5C, two-placer powered by First jet plane designed in Australia is ‘Project C,” intended 
85-h.p. Continental. Outer wings fold, guard the pusher prop. as radio-controlled target. Power is |,100-lb. $.T. Adder jet. 





Cutaway of Northrop X-4 research plane shows fuselage 
packed with equipment, instruments. Wings have integral tanks. 








( 


Experimental French two-placer is twin-engined Rey. It is all 
wood with 40-foot span. Maximum speed is about 200 m.p.h 


New jet pursuit and support plane is 
SE. 2410 Grognard, powered by two His- 
pano Nenes, with top speed of over 560 
m.p.h. Plane is intended for long-range 
pursuit, low-level and precision bomb- 
ng, and aerial reconnaissance work. 


FRENCH PLANES 


Turboprop version of Douglas C-124 Globemaster I! trans 
port is under construction. Flight compartment is pressurized 








Bretagne transport demonstrates versatility by dropping jeep 
by parachute. French are improving automatic air-drop methods 


Four-engined Breguet 761 is first of « series of 
15 now under construction at Villacoublay field 























| Learned About Flying 





The Author 


FTER FLYING for 11 years I contend that to become 
an old pilot you must be a slightly imperfect pilot. 
Such a theory may not sound reasonable. Perhaps it 
isn’t. I have no slide-rule statistics as proof. But I have 
seen many “perfect” pilots—hot flyers who never got a 
down check or made their instructors turn purple—who 
were perfect only until they made that last tragic error. 
By “slightly imperfect” I do not mean the bonehead of 
Frank Adams’ cartoons who lands with his wheels up or 
spins in while flat-hatting his girl friend’s house. I am 
referring to the majority of pilots who are blessed with 
common sense but who in the process of learning to fly 
are constantly making minor errors. If you are this type 
of pilot you are better off than you realize, for, unlike 
the perfect pilot, you anticipate errors and are ready for 
an unusual situation, and each experience can teach you 
something. You can look back and say, “I learned about 
flying from that.” 
I learned more about flying from two incidents than 
from all others. They taught me 
(1) After work has been done on a plane, it must be 
checked more closely than it ordinarily would be. 
(2) In the domain of the airplane the pilot is king. 
You’ve heard that all before? Sure you have. So had 
I before I had these experiences 
We were flying Grumman Wildcats (F4F’s) from an 
auxiliary field near Norfolk, Va. It was between cruises 
and our Navy squadron was getting our planes ready for 
another Atlantic run aboard a jeep carrier. We had put 
rocket installations on the underside of the wings and 
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From That! no. EE 





No one could find anything wrong with the Wildcat's engine, even though it had 
been acting up. So the young pilot, afraid to exercise authority, took off anyway. 


Two incidents taught this flyer a lesson 


he’ll never forget: The pilot is boss of his own plane. 


By DeFOREST WALTON 


also had removed the fabric ailerons and covered th: 
underside with thin metal plates to ward off the flas! 
from the fired rockets. 

After the change was made by the engineering depart 
ment at the main base, Norfolk Naval Air Station, I w: 
one of the pilots assigned to fly a modified plane back t 
our auxiliary field. We were told that when the aileror 
had been removed it was, of course, necessary to remov: 
the control cables. And we were warned to check th 
movement of the controls to see that they had bee 
refastened properly. 

I gave the plane a glance but didn’t inspect it. I wiggle 
the stick around a bit before taking off, but this told m¢ 


little for the controls were always limp until they met 


air pressure in flight. 

I took off and headed straight for the auxiliary field 
It was not until I attempted to bank that I noticed any 
thing unusual. Pressure on the stick was sloppy an 
ineffective. I straightened out with my rudders an 
looked at the ailerons, which were in neutral position jus 
as they were supposed to be. But when I banked the 
were still in neutral position; the only thing that enable 
me to change direction was my rudder control. 

I jockeyed the plane into line with a runway and mad 
a long, fast approach instead of my usual short carrier- 
type landing. As soon as my wheels touched and the plan« 
had slowed down I looked again at the ailerons. To my) 
horror I saw that they were both drooping! After I hac 
inspected them closely I discovered that the pin whic! 
fastened the controls to the (Continued on page 41) 
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Fealusdd at Lintln Higouy 


Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes — 


Cities Service Aero Oils 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service Aero Greases and 
Aviation Specialty Lubricants 




















FLYING—June 1951 


a Lider 


It’s all here! Everything any private or cor- 
poration flyer needs in the way of perfect 
facilities for inbound-outbound New York 


City air traffic. 


Score up Linden Airport as the finest, most 
conveniently located major air field under 
private management in the New York City 
metropolitan area. Linden Airport's complete 
modern facilities include well-paved runways 


and 80.000 square feet of heated hangar space. 


There’s never a landing fee, and you'll find 
it as convenient as it is economical to store 
your plane at Linden. Be sure to make Linden 
Airport your stopover point when visiting in 
the New York area. Three major bus lines pass 
the door, plus Pennsylvania rail connections 


direct to New York. 


CITIES SERVICE 
SSO Lk 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York Chicago 
In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de- 
voted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim 
is: “To make flying more useful, less expen- 
sive, safer and more fun." 

Headquarters are: ISth and New York Aves., 
Washington 5, D. C. Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opinions 
expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those of FLYING Magazine 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE 

For the first time in the history of 
aviation, civilian pilots—who are AOPA 
members—can get life insurance at less 
than normal rates. As every pilot knows, 
his present life insurance is almost al- 
ways affected in one of two ways, as soon 
as he starts to fly 

1. All his insurance is automatically 
voided as soon as he flies in any civil 
aircraft other than a scheduled airliner. 

2. His insurance continues in force, but 
only after he pays a substantial added 
premium. 

AOPA has been trying for years to 
break that vicious circle because we don't 
think that reliable civil pilots and plane 
owners are as bad risks as many insur- 
ance companies imply. After much 
searching and negotiating, AOPA found 
a well-established life insurance company 
that is inclined to agree with AOPA 
about the traditionally “loaded” rates 
charged people who fly 

It is the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul, Minn., which 
is 70 years old, is worth nearly $115,000,- 
000 and has $700,000,000 worth of insur 
ance in force. This is the company that 
insures the personnel of Northwest Air- 
lines under a similar plan 

Under this new group life insurance 
plan, any active AOPA member now can 
buy $5,000 worth of life insurance at 
group life insurance rates. A minimum of 
1,000 AOPA members will be needed to 
start the whole program. No medical 
examinations are required and won't be 
until 90 days after the program becomes 
effective 

The AOPA coverage also gives mem- 
bers special benefits, permanent and total 
disability protection, and special con 
version privileges 


NEW QUARTERS 

AOPA general offices are moving to 
larger quarters in Bethesda, Md., a Wash 
ington suburb. New mailing address is 
P. O. Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C 
Telephone number (and members are 
urged to make long distance calls person- 
to-person) is Oliver 0500 

An executive office will continue to 
be located in the Washington Building, 
Room 410 


TOP AIRMARKER 
Mrs. Earl R. Ashelford, wife of an 
AOPA member, recently won the CAA'’s 
national award for getting more cities 
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AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


and towns airmarked than any other per- 
son in the United States. Mrs. Ashelford, 
whose husband operates the Springfield, 
O., Municipal Airport, persuaded 44 com- 
munities in Ohio to paint air markers on 
prominent buildings. She holds a private 
pilot’s license and has more than 300 
hours pilot time. 

The CAA’s Office of Aviation develop- 
ment awarded her a scroll and the air 
marking trophy. 


MAP RENEWALS 

Subscribers to the AOPA Map Service 
are asked to return the renewal card 
with their orders or to clearly state that 
an order is a renewal. If this information 
isn’t submitted, a new set of stencils is 
cut and the member is likely to receive 
duplicate charts. 


NAVION MOVIE 


A technicolor plug for the Ryan 
Navion in the form of a 16-mm sound 
movie is available from the Ryan Com- 


pany. The film makes good entertai 
for club showings and emphasiz« 
utility of personal planes in various 
pations. The movie can be borrowe: 
William Wagner, Public Relations 

tor, Ryan Aeronautical Co., Lind 
Field, San Diego, Calif. 


MINIATURE WINGS 
Solid gold AOPA miniature 
measuring “i, inches from tip to ti 
be ordered from national headqu: 


Relative size of a cigarette and the tir 
insignia is shown in the above phot 


graph. Cost of the wings is $3. 


FLYING JUDGE 

Like many businessmen pilots, Jud 
John H. Kuns (AOPA 54788), Distri 
Judge in Kimball, Neb., relies on } 
airplane for speedy and practical tra: 
portation around his 200-mile district 
The jurist has found his airplane a t 
and energy saver in performance of 
judicial duties. 








About a year ago, at the request 
of member Kenneth Richter, AOPA 


asked members who were also ama- 


Name 


th Richter 
s C. Wysall 
Faber 
\uxier 
Allen 
Paddock 
Gammill 
(reen 
Kimball 
MeGrege 
iul Crowell 
RK. RK. Rosenkrar 
D. Bransor 
chael Stalmact 
hKazmierski 
Millet 
Parmeter 


Hodge 





AOPA'S FLYING HAMS 


AOPA Number 





teur radio operators to send us their 
names and call letters. AOPA now 
has 43 flying hams 





City, State Call Letter 


Elkins Park, Pa WS3ETM 
Marion, O WRsT\ 
Sandwich, Ul WSEH 
Pikeville, Ky WiINVR 
Denver, Colo WOOAD 
Los Angeles, Calif W6NOL 
Salinas, Calif WeGSY 
Tampa, Fla W4KGI 
So. Waterford, Me W6OFK 
Verona, N. J W2KJIM 
Springfield, O WAWAG 
Waterloo, la WOMG 
Casper, Wyo WTAMI 
Detroit, Mich WSYFY 
Coudersport, Pa WSWFR 
East Hampton, N. Y W2MOB 
Mayville, N. D WOCGM 
Claremont, N. H WIATJ 
Brainard, Net WOLEF 
Jackson, Miss WodIP 
Great Falls, Mont W7LRO 
Sandwich, Il WSKZO 
Brookville, Pa 

Shreveport, La 

Indianapolis, Ind 

State College, Pa WSVPH 
Columbus, O WSKVV 
N. Tarrytown, N. ¥ wecevy 
Shreveport, La W5PUX 
Jacobus, Pa WSAXA 
Boston, Mass W4IMB 
St. Croix, V. 1 KV4A0 
New York, N. Y W4ANEY 
Lyngby, Denmark OZTER 
Pittsfield, Mass WIRN( 
Farmville, Va Wwigcww 
Chamberline, 8. D WOTNI 
Poplar Bluff, Mo WOLSA 
Medford, Ore wiove 
WSINBK 
WIQCB 
WORBZH 
WeHFV 


Galveston, Tex 
Norwalk, Conn 
Mobridge, 8. D 
Hollywood, Calif 











FLY! 
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WRIGHT BROTHERS — making history's 
first successful flight — relied on Mobiloil! 


MOBILOIL AERO helped Joe de Bona WORLD'S LARGEST wind tunne ] tur- 
set record-breaking pace to capture bine is protec ted with lubricants by 
highly prized Bendix Trophy! the makers of Mobiloil! 


PAN-AMERICAN assures top per- 
formance on long overseas flights 


w“ ith Mobiloil Aero! 


NEW AVIATION lubricants and fuels 
are being constantls developed by 


Socony-Vacuum engineers! 


The Flying Red Horse Paces Air Progress! 


® Mobiloil first flew with the Wright Brothers tougher operating conditions -- higher engine 
back in 1903 — has since flown with leading air heat, longer range, greater speed and altitude. 


. Lindbergh, Wiley Post, Amelia Ear- 


Small wonder leading aircraft engine builders 
approve Mobiloil Aero...why it is found at 


hundreds of U. S. airfields. 
Get Mobiloil Aero for top flight protection! 


pioneers . . 
hart, Joe de Bona and others. 
The makers of Mobiloil have been “out front” 


in developing products to meet progressively 








Why Accept 
Mobilgas39 Mobiloil Anything Less? 


AIRCRAFT 
AERO 


SOCONY-VACt c., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROT 
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i THE WAR IN KOREA | 





In the Korean war’s first seven 
months, only 10 U.S. planes were shot 
down in combat. Total aircraft losses 
by the Fifth Air Force up to that time 
were 223, with accidents accounting for 
i large percentage of the total. 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea last summer, the Third Air Res- 
cue squadron's helicopters have saved 
over 1,000 lives—937 by front-line evac- 
uations and 177 by behind the line pick 
ups. 








F-80's can take it as well as dish 
it out. Here Lieut. Donald Streich 
inspects a jagged hole in the wing 


of his Shooting Star after returning 
from a rugged close-support mission 





After 10,000 hours of combat fly- 
ing, the 27th Fighter-Escort Group in 
Korea claimed five Mig-15’s destroyed, 
one Yak fighter destroyed and nine 
Mig-15's damaged in air-to-air combat. 
The group, flying F-84E Thunderjet 
had lost but four planes—only one of 
which was the result of air-to-air com 
hat. (See “The Big Rat Race” on page 
16.) 





| FROM OTHER FRONTS | 





Canada will produce North Amer 
ican F-&6's at a 20-per-month clip in the 
Canadair Ltd. plant, says the country’s 
Trade Minister C. D. Howe 


Air cadets of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Powers will be trained in Car 
ada. Twenty-eight RAF cadets and 109 
cadets from European countries started 
training there in January. The number 
eventually will be raised to 2,000 pilots 
and navigators. 


All of England’s RAF fighter 
squadrons are jet-equipped except in the 
Far East where squadrons are now be- 
ing re-equipped with jets. The British 
40 
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Navy has five aircraft carriers in active 
duty and four carriers handling special 
duties. Six carriers are now under con 


struction. 





| HERE AT HOME | 





Boeing B-47 Stratojet, capable of 
carrying an atomic bomb, has been re- 
fueled in mid-air by a Boeing KC-97A 
Stratofreighter tanker plane. 


... The B-36D’s four jet engines (Gen- 
eral Electric J-47 turbojets) are usually 
used at four stages in routine flights, 
during (1) take-off, to reduce run, (2) 
climb to 10,000 feet, when jets are usual- 
ly shut off, (3) climb to bombing height 
as the big bombers near the target, and 
(4) bombing run. While flying the re 
mainder of the mission, the B-36’s four 
jets ordinarily are not in operation 
Greatest portion of most missions is 
flown on the power of the six Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp Major engines alone. 


... The next two global bombers may 
be in production simultaneously, al 
though neither has yet flown. The B-52 
(eight-jet, 350,000-pound, larger versio 
of the Boeing B-47) should fly for th« 
first time this fall. The all-jet B-3¢ 
(swept-wing version of the 10-engined 
8-36 global bomber) should fly late this 
year, 


A 100-foot tower designed to orient 
cadets in pilot ejection procedures is 
used at Williams Air Force Base, 
Chandler, Ariz. The seated cadet is 





fired up the track of the 20°-angle tower 
by a 37-mm. catapult shell. The force 
carries the student to a height of 60 
feet. Seat and pilot are shot to a 40- 
m.p.h. start in the first 60 inches of 
movement. Tower was built by Allis- 
Chalmers. 


Ejection seat bail-outs are da 
ously delayed by the need to discon: 
one at a time, the many wires and } 
(left) that connect today’s fighter 
to his high-altitude equipment. Now 
Air Materiel Command’s Aero M« 





Laboratory has developed a quick 
connect assembly (right) that combi: 
all these leads in a 30-inch rubber ca 
that separates from the plane auton 
cally when the ejection-seat lever 
triggered. 


Most powerful turbojet engine f 
which production contract has been 
is the new Allison J-35-A-23, schedul 
for installation in the Boeing XB-47 





Stratojet. Because of the engine's 
creased power, only four will be used it 
stead of the six jets now powering t! 
Stratojet. The new “super-jet” (above 
has 16 axial stages of compression wit 
three-stage turbine. Overall lengt 
of the engine is 172 inches and diamet« 


is 37 inches. 





| WHAT THEY SAY | 





... Ex-President Herbert C. Hoover 
“  . . there is only one real salvation for 
Europe at the present moment. That 
to build up the air and naval power 0! 
the United States and Britain so as t 
overwhelm Russia in case of attack 
The only way I see to handle such 
global situation is an air force of su 
range that we can reach our targe 
from air bases more remote than the 
Continental Pact countries, even fror 
the United States, together with nava 
power.” 


+ 


... Air Force Secretary Thomas Fi: 
letter, speaking of the twin-jet Englis 
Electric Canberra: “The evaluation s 
far is that it is the best available light 
bomber.” 


... Dr. Harold C. Urey, a top U.S. atom 
ic scientist, when asked how many aton 
bombs the Soviet Union possesses 
“Fifty might be a good guess.” Aske: 
if the Russians have a hydrogen bomb 
Urey replied: “They are working on it 
I don’t know what stage it is in.” 


Pie. 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 30 


Since that day I have made a me 
lous inspection o! any plane that h 
worked on—and I have found son 
htv strange things. Nothing, how 
ke the step-ladder a friend 
ne Cialms he once liscoverea placid \ 
ting inside the wing of his PBY 


‘ 


My second experience—the one whic! 





ight me who was boss of my airplar 
happened during some squadron tacti 
t the coast of San Diego, Calif. Our 
oup of eight F4F’s was to 
m the Naval Air Statio 


ind, navigate to a jeep carrie! 





sea and make dummy runs on it 

It was a beautiful day id I, the tail 

1d ensign of the group, was Naving a 
nderful time making steep, swooping 

ves on the carrier until the engine of 
Wildcat began coughing and runnin 


igh I decreased the power and it 

emed to run smoother, but just as I! 
uught things were under control it | 
ughed-up again. The division leader 


lled me on the radio to ask whv I w 
ot staying in formation. I told him what 





as wrong and he suggested if my engine 
as really bad I should make an emer 
ency landing on the carrier 

At that time I had made just eight car 
ier landings, and those had been aboard 
the old side-whee ling Wolverine on Lake 
Michigan. This was my first landing on 


Jari 





a real sea-going ship. The landing I made 

was so fast and so bad that I ruined the 

number three arresting wire VETERANS WITH SKI LLS 
The ship's engineering chief tied my 

plane to the hangar deck and ran up the 


nine. He shut off the switch and go GET AIR FORCE RATINGS! 


ut of the cockpit Doesn't seem to be 











inything wrong with it,” he said 
The Air Officer approached me next Radio repairmen are among hundreds skip basic training, ar d be ‘ 
You want to fly your plane back to the of kinds of skilled specialists mer initially to a nearby Air I Base 
beach before dark You can tag along who = 1) keep your L nite 1 States \ir You find out hefore \ uU enli what 
with a couple of the ship’s planes that ; r 
, orce WInnINY . needed NOW Vv Vou! r co ' 1) 
ire taking off in a little while. Other - your grade wil ‘ 
, Air Force . r Air I . 
wise you can stay aboard until we get - ‘ For your s} ) J 
back to ‘Dago in three days.” Men with training as former special better pay and opportunitic . 
. had a decision to make The signal ists in any service are needed to s Ip betore na great Air I : 
fficer was sore at me. The Air Officer \ — , ; 
' merica’s growing air power you will be proud to serve 
probably thought I was chicken and had port ' = : Y 
landed when my engine sputtered a little Radio, radar, maintenance, weather, rewarding sense of a job we 
The Captain was probably mad because armament, camera repair, and many your nation's detens 
I had loused up the ship's routine. The other technical skills are wanted Find out where vou fit. \ 
engineering chief had okayed the plane 
veterans can now enlist, if nearest U.S. An nd U.S. Airl é 
and maybe the roughness of the engine You veterans ¢ — ‘ 
] tier » ' no Stat { t 
vas my imagination qualit ed, in your old grade or bett ; Recruiting La ) l ( > 





I flew the plane back to the Naval! Air 
Station and it didn’t miss a beat. But 


the next day I took off in the same plane 
and barely got out of the traffic circle } 
before it began to grind. I landed and — 
taxied to the ramp. This time I decided Rec Lede ( 
I was right about the engine and I was 
resolved to find out what was wrong 
Our line chief and I tcok off the oil sump 
plate and along with the oil came little \ 
~~ 


bits of metal—chunks of piston rings that | 


had been slashing through a cylinder as 
I flew that 75 miles back to San Diego hb Ath fe it e 
the day before! ° o 


I was a wiser ensign after that, and 
since that time nobody has ever made 
decisions for me about my planes. exo MMi! aR 0 
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Portable Lights 

Joy Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces a new line of port- 
able emergency lighting assemblies for 
airports, runways, hangars and aircraft 
factories. They are especially designed 
for outdoor installation. 


Gasoline Solution 

A chemical product called Kemsol, 
added to both gasoline and oil of his rac- 
ing planes, was at least partly respon- 
sible for the high performance of Cook 
Cleland’s racing airplanes in the National 
Air Races, Cleland declared just before 
he was scheduled to return to Navy serv- 
ice. The solution made at 6110 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, is reported able to 
insure against sticking valves, vapor lock, 
pre-ignition, as well as dissolving gum, 
varnish and sludge. 


New Training Center 

Northrop Aeronautical Institute, Haw- 
thorne, Calif., has been designated as a 
training center for Air Force ground per- 
sonnel 


Easier to Read 

New electronic landing gear position 
indicator has been developed by the 
Riverside Metal Company, Riverside, N. J 





Instrument has three rotating positions, 
only one of which is readable at a time 
They consist of a face with the letters 
UP, a face with diagonal red and yellow 
lines, and a face with a wheel drawing 
for the down position. The dial registers 
the position of the gear. The diagonal 
danger face shows when neither of the 
two actuating solenoids is energized. The 
Air Force has ordered the new instru 
ments 


Transcontinental Air Race 

New organization known as Transconti 
nental Handicap Air Race Committee will 
sponsor a race from New York to Los 
Angeles beginning July 8 Plane handi- 
caps will be based on advertised cruising 
speed and overnight stops must be made 
at 20 designated airports. No planes can 
fly at night or on instruments. Informa- 
tion can be obtained from the organiza- 
tion at 201 Church Street, Wilmington, 
N.C 


More Airlines in Wartime 

If a military emergency develops, civil 
air transport will probably be increased 
instead of reduced as in World War II 
according to Delos W. Rentzel. “This is 
one of the lessons we learned in World 
War II,” Rentzel says. On January 1, 
scheduled airlines had 1,220 airplanes in 
service—a gain of 700 in five years. 
42 








ON CIVIL FLYING 





Crossing the Border 

It’s easier to fly from Canada to the 
U.S. these days. Lightplane and non- 
scheduled aircraft pilots no longer have 
to notify separately the U.S. Immigration 
and U.S. Customs services. Instead, pi- 
lots file flight plans with the Canadian 
Department of Transport, which sends 
the plans to a CAA communications sta- 
tion closest to the airport-of-entry. Then, 
without charge, CAA notifies U.S. Cus- 
toms and Customs notifies U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Services. Pilots 
have only to (1) file a normal visual flight 
rule or IFR flight plan, (2) include the 
number of aliens and U.S. citizens aboard, 
(3) request, under “remarks” on the 
flight plan, that CAA advise U.S. Cus- 
toms. First intended landing must be at 
one of the 33 U.S. airports-of-entry. 


Visual Traffic Control 

Visual traffic control system has been 
developed by Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, particularly for use in airport con- 
trol zones. The system uses a combina- 
tion of Distance Measuring Equipment 
(DME) and Omni-Directional Range sta- 
tions (ODR). Position and guidance in- 
formation is presented on an automatic 
map plotter in the airplane’s cockpit. 


Women Flyers 

Women Flyers of America, Inc., founded 
in 1940 to train women in all phases of 
aviation and to promote aeronautics in 
communities, now has 13 local chapters 
with new ones being formed. WFA pro- 
gram includes group plan of flight and 
ground school instruction, mass flights, 
work with local groups such as girl 
scouts. Headquarters are in Shelton, 
Conn. 





Norbert Locke, lowa State Aero 
nautics director (right), commutes 
by lightplane to Chicago every 
Saturday to m.c. children's avie- 
tion radio program ("Uncle Ned's 
Squadron”) over Station WMAQ. 
Here he greets Curtis Fuller, edi- 
tor of FLYING, on recent show 





Carries Own Airstrip 

Portable airstrip is carried along 
it by Piper Cub on which light track-| 
ing gear has been installed. Gear 
been installed in Italy by Count G. Bx 
martini, aviation pioneer and invent 





The gear consists of two four-wheel unit 
each carrying a continuous rubber trac 
Take-offs and landings have been mack 
on ploughed fields, ground covered wit 
rocks and intersected by ditches. Test 
have been so successful that at least on 
Italian insurance company will give lowe: 
rates on Cubs fitted with the gear. Gea: 
illustrated can be fitted to any type of 
plane weighing up to 2,430 pounds. Ds 
velopment is continuing on similar ge: 
for larger planes. The Bonmartini ge: 
rolls easily and does not reduce per 
formance, the inventor claims. 


Pictures Are Better 

National Research Council Committe: 
on Aviation Psychology recently con 
pleted a study of navigation instrument 
at the University of Illinois. Report t 
CAA reveals that aircraft instrument 
which give a pictorial display enable ; 
lots to navigate far better than do cor 
ventional symbolic instruments. Usin; 
an instrument which shows the positior 
of the plane as a “picture” along with it 
destination, 30 pilots flew 407 navigatior 
problems without a single unsuccessfu 
solution. Using conventional instruments 
the same pilots flew 439 similar naviga 
tion problems with 50 unsuccessful solu 
tions. 


Evesight and Safety 

The same NRC committee on aviatio 
psychology has also discovered that pilot 
who can't meet CAA standards on visio! 
for private pilot certificates learn to fl) 
more slowly but in their later flying hav« 
just as good safety records as those wh 
do meet the standards. These finding 
confirmed other recent studies. 


Flying Legislators 

Idaho Flying Legislators is organizatior 
of legislators who are “aviation enthu 
siasts with interest in the furtherance « 
Idaho's aviation development.” Organiza 


tion started in 1947 and by 1951 eight out 


of 10 legislators were members. Che 
Moulton, director of the Idaho Depart 
ment of Aeronautics, believes group i 
invaluable in promoting aviation in state 
Membership participation includes suc! 
things as an aerial jaunt to Sun Valley 
demonstrations by Idaho Air Nationa 
Guard, and so forth. 
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“AOPA IS GREAT FOR 
PRIVATE PILOTS” 








“AOPA is great for private pilots. I don’t understand 
how anyone can stay out of your ranks. I am extremely 
proud of my eleven-year membership and low number, 
3682. The map service is really terrific and Max Karanit's 
Newsletter is the most important aviation publication 
in the country today.” 

“CLARK DENNIS, Singing star of 
radio, records and television” 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING 


magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service 


maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, 
emblems ‘or your plane and car, and membership card. 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for agi ee 


your flying interests in government and other circles. 







‘AO PA 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
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Says veteran member 
CLARK DENNIS 


Don’t put off your membership to AOPA. Have 
the sense of security which belonging to this great 
organization gives you. Know that whenever and 
wherever you need help, AOPA is standing by— 
to fight for your cause and that of a// of the thou- 
sands of private flyers all over the country. AOPA 
removes the kinks and makes flying a pleasure— 
gives you innumerable benefits, including the 
AOPA Washington Newsletter, which keeps you 
informed of the very latest happenings in the avia- 
tion world. And AOPA’s map service eliminates 
the present-day dangerous practice of navigating 
aircraft with obsolete charts. This exclusive serv- 
ice provides AOPA pilots with the latest charts 
—in any quantity—as quickly as they are needed. 
Your $5.00 membership fee means all this and 
much more. Don’t wait. Join today! 


USE THIS MEMBERSHIP BLANK TODAY! 














AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOT ASSOCIATION 
Notional Headquvorters, Dept. F-6-5! 
Washington Bidg., | 5th and N.Y. Avenve, N.W 
Washington 5, D. C 


first soloed on oirplane ot. . 


| own oircraoft NC. ....... sews eeeeese sMoke...... 
ltereby apply tor membership in AOPA 
and was previously an AOPA member. .... 6.6.0 ceeeee 
My registrotion number wos... ec eceresesecees 
Enclosed find check or money order for......eseceeues 
U.S. A., Coneda, Mexico, Central & South Americ $5 
All other Foreion, $4 ) 


ADDRESS........ 
CITY & STATE 


SIGNATURE. 


$1.80 of eoch veors dues are for my subscription to the A A Edit 
of FLYING 
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IT'S THOSE DECISIONS 

Women have a heck of a time de 
ciding where to sit down. They come 
into my Dizzy Six and they go up the 
aisle and look at a seat and then they 
go down the aisle and look at a seat 
and then they come back up the aisle 
and look at the seat that they looked 
at in the first place as though it had 
changed in the meantime. They shove 
passengers around and the steward 
‘ n can't get things settled for the 
departure of the airline 

Well, one day one of our captains 
was waiting in the front of the cabin 
for the baggage men to get through 
slinging so that he could more or les 
safely go to the cockpit, and he 
watched one of these jittery perform 
ances and finally he couldn't stand it 
any longer 

“Madam,” he said in a tired voice, 
“just take any seat. If my plans work 
out and I have a little luck all the 
seats will arrive at approximately the 
ame time.’ 





* . . 


COCKPIT MUSINGS 
We should elect our public officials 
not so much for what they stand for as 
for what they wont stand for 


Intelligence has been defined by the 
psychologists as the capacity to learn 
That is nonsense. Intelligence is the 
capacity to wonder 


Probably the most popular feature 
about religion is its ability to adapt 
itself to whatever it is that we wish 
to do 


al * . 


CURTAINS FOR PILOTS 

Airline pilots have developed an oc- 
cupational disease. Their hearts just 
stop suddenly as though the ignition 
were turned off 

In the past few weeks there have 
been several airline pilots who have 
dropped off with heart failure, and 
seemingly without any previous symp- 
toms 

Now, it’s a strange coincidence that 
there is another profession that is 
plagued with heart failure, an occu- 
pational disease, and the profession is 
that of medicine 

So many physicians die of heart 
failure when they are in the prime of 
life that there must be a cause. There 
are so many airline pilots dying of 
the same thing that there must be a 
cause here, also, because the law of 
averages won't permit coincidence to 
explain the trouble 

What do the professions of medicine 
and of airline flying have in common, 
if anything? Well, as a class the phy- 
sician does not get his rest at regular 
periods. We laymen have the in- 


LOGGING 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


decency to get sick at odd hours and 
we yelp for the doctor to come over 
right away and he gets out of a warm 
bed muttering to himself and comes 
to us in a hurry since he wants to 
keep us alive until he can get the bill 
in, and so he has to make up a little 
sleep the next day His sleeping 
rhythm is out of kilter. The lack of 
sleeping rhythm was known to be an- 
noying but it was not thought to be 
of any importance to health. 

Airline pilots live about the same 
way, especially since the faster air- 
planes have come along. The CAA 
will have to modify its rules so that 
pilots can have some common-sense 
way of life. The way it is now most of 
the airline pilots are continually un- 
der artificial strain and often dopey 
from loss of sleep and when they 
crack up because they were only half 
there, the CAA will holler, “Pilot 
error!” The CAA never asks why the 
pilot was so dull in the cockpit that 
he couldn't act in a normal manner 
They don’t ask. Maybe they are afraid 
of finding out. 

So, gentle reader, get your rest at 
regular intervals. A pilot needs his 
rhythm with ‘im. Your own body has 
a schedule, you know, and the good 
Lord is the Time Keeper. If you get 
your rest and keep on schedule you 
will have a sporting chance to avoid 
flopping over with heart failure—until 
March 15, 1952, that is. 


* * * 


A KICK IN THE PANTS 

Most of you know about ejection 
seats, the ones that catapult out of a 
disabled airplane while the pilot is 
sitting in them. Our jets are so fast 
that a pilot cannot jump with his para- 
chute in the old way because of the 
severe air blast, so the brains depart 
ment dreamed up a solution. When 
need be, the pilot touches a button 
and he and his seat are fired out as a 
unit. 

Well, a pilot over Korea had to 
abandon his jet plane because it had 
just abandoned him, so he touched the 
button. By good fortune he landed 
all right and a jeep came along and 
picked him up, half frozen and bruised, 
but alive. 

“Who are you?” the driver asked. 

“You've heard of flotsam and jet 
sam?” the disgusted flyer replied 
“Well, I'm the jetsam.” 

. . al 
EPITAPH 
These mouldy bones did brace the flesh 

Of what was once a pilot stern; 

Oh, hurried birdman, reft of time 

Pause here, who now has time to 


burn. 








Welcome Traveler 


(Continued from page 19) 


his fat-bellied Seabee plowed to a f 
landing less than 100 yards from t! 
tressed fishermen. To keep his shi; 
porpoising he set her down tail low 
plenty of power 

But Bartlett's job wasn't half 
Maneuvering a single-engined amp! 
in a heavy sea with a 29-mile wind 
ing your tail like a flying spinnak 
almost as tough as landing one. And 
danger in any water rescue is that 
mercy ship will drift downwind ont 
rescuees 

Bartlett, however, had no time to f 
problems in set and drift. He taxi 
plane to within an arm’s length of 
nearest fisherman, then kept her 
by use of the reversible pitch prope 
a handy thing to have on a seaplane 

While Bartlett sweated at the cont 
McDonald threw open the door of 
plane and shouted orders to the pe 
in the water. In the best women 
children-first tradition of shipwre 
sailors, the three fishermen pushed 
expectant mother, Mrs. Larseen Hays 
the door of the plane. McDonald 
another water skier reached out 
hauled her aboard Then McDor 
tossed four kapok life jackets to the tl! 
men and assured them more help 
coming. Life jackets are also har 
things to have in a seaplane 

With five persons aboard, the Seal 
was overloaded but Bartlett figured 
Civil Aeronautics Administration wou 
overlook a load limit violation under t! 


circumstances. He edged away from th 


capsized boat, then roared down the | 
“With a slight overload and with 


water breaking over the bow I wasn’ 
sure what to expect,” he admitted late: 
“But to my relief the plane practically 


jumped out of the water. After a run 
about 800 feet we hit a big wave 
were airborne.” 


From that point, Bartlett insists, an) 


credit for the four-ply rescue should 
divided among the CAA radio room cre 


at Chicago’s Midway Airport, the Chicag 


Fire Department and the U. S. Co 
Guard. 

Bartlett radioed the airport during t 
17-mile flight to Meigs Field. He ask« 


them to send an ambulance and notify 


the Coast Guard. When he landed 


Meigs 10 minutes later a Fire Departme: 
ambulance was waiting to speed M1: 


Hayes to a hospital. When he got ba 
to Lake Calumet in his Seabee 15 minut 
after that, with just McDonald aboard 
Coast Guard boat was on the scene 
Bartlett made another billowy landi 
and again nosed up to the survive 
This time Mrs. Hayes’ husband, Jam: 
20, was unconscious. Knocked out by t 
boat as he sought to cling to it, he w 
held above water by his companior 
Brooks and Hayward Gibson, 22. M 
Donald pulled Hayes aboard the Seal 
as the Coast Guard boat arrived to fi 
Brooks and Gibson out of the water 
Within 45 minutes of Bartlett's sn 
decision to land on the lake, all four 
the half-drowned fishing party were 
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hospital beds. All of them recov- Last August he was cruising at 3.000 Lear, moved $6,000 wort! f t 
and Mrs. Hayes has since become a feet over upper Manitou Lake, Ont their home. When they returned f 
er when he saw a distress signal below—a church, bug-eve with amazement. the 
e professional skill with which the T-shirt waving frantically at the end of show was broadcast from thei: ' 
ea rescue was effected amazed most a canoe paddle. He landed to find a room | 
tartlett’s radio and television fans panicky 19-year-old boy at the other end For Bartlett, a bachelor 
know him as a jovial, 225-pound of the paddle. After portaging his canoe frankly an expensive habit Last ve 
isewife’s Van Johnson.” (Bartlett, from lake to lake in that vast wildernes fuel, maintenance and insurance for the 
likes baggy sports clothes, often calls the boy had no idea where he was two planes cost him about $4,000. | 
elf “a tub of lard in a horse blanket” A mere explanation might have con seat in his planes is insure f half a 
term that doesn't inspire pictures of fused him still further; landmarks in the million dollars. But as long as | Hooper 
iw aerial exploits.) area have such fascinating names a rating holds up, the rotund 1 
it to many veteran pilots in two Kahmipiminanikok Lake and Kaministik plans to stay in the air as we t 
itries who know Bartlett as one of wia River Instead Bartlett reached int Hi Welcome Traveler ‘ ( | 
t midwest’s most experienced pilots his voluminous file of section charts and is a big business. Each day his 2t 
the precision deliverance was no surprise resort pamphlets. He found a spare may staff roun ip some 400 traveler 
irtlett, owner of two planes, now on which, with a radio fix, he pinpointed ing through Chicago. They 
k s his Seabee in Minnesota as an their location. Then he gave the voyager into a Loop hotel for a fre« t 
inct to his No. 2 hobby—fishing. He directions to the nearest fishing lodg« fast, then question them t en 
gars his Cessna at Sky Harbor, near some 25 miles tant, and sent him on hi persons for interviews on the 
Chicago, end uses it to commute to the way We're the onl 1 lib she 
North Woods when walleyes are biting Bartlett often plays the “welcome trav that use 80 pag of script 
ist summer he made 17 between eler” role with his radio show when broadcast,” Bartlett says, comment 
ideasts weekend trips to Vermillion travelers he wants to interview are not the elaborate preparatior 
B Ont. With the two planes he flew available in Chicago. In August, 1949 The result, however, seer t 
amazing 650 hours in 1950 at the request of the Air Force, his entir« soap sponsors as well as the housewive 
He flew in all kinds of weather, too company flew overseas to. entertain who listen to Tommy over the clatter of 
tunt made possible by the fact that American airmen in England, France and breakfast dishe 
his Cessna 140 is a veritable flying radio Germany Not long ago a lady tener in Micl 
electronic laboratory. It houses a $2,500 Last Christmas, paced by Bartlett in igan—a woman he had never set 
Bill Lear installation, including an omni his Cessna, the whole show flew to Nor villed Bartlett $5,000. More recently ¢ ] 
scope, a six-channel very high frequency folk, Va., for a special broadcast. Fron cago’s Mayor Martin Kennel q 
transmitter, an instrument landing system 10,000 nominations submitted by mail a proclamation naming the bi ‘ » 
ILS) localizer and a marker recorder panel of judges picked “the American waukeean as Chicago's official greet q 
Tommy, who knows more about wireless family that best typifies the Christmas As long as I can't meet everyone who 
communication than most radio stars, spirit the year around.” While the uw comes here his honor said I'n q 
flew to Lear's Grand Rapids (Mich.) suspecting family was at church Christ tainly glad to have such a fine man ® 
plant to supervise the installation mas morning, Bartlett's producer, Les Bartlett doing the job ND 
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S-72L Covers Range and Tower Frequencies; 
Brings In CAA Weather Reports! 


Light plane pilots agree that Hallicrafters S-7721 is a 
dependable radio for general fiying— enabling them to fly 
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long-Wave Band 175-420 ke for ranges and 
towers, two short-wave bands 1700 kc to 


95 12.5 Mc for airways frequencies, plus stand- : . ' . 
$1192 ord broadcast band. Jack for headphones— hallicrafters 
" with storoge space inside. a 

bad WRITE DEPT. F, FOR BROCHURE AND NAME OF DEALER. The Kadio Mani Kado 
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CIVIL AIR PATROL 


A Global Movement 


ed WOULD YOU like a free, two- 
week vacation in Switzerland? With 
free air transportation both ways, of 
course. Or perhaps you prefer Italy or 
France? If not, how about Canada, 
Sweden, Denmark, Luxembourg, Spain, 
Portugal, Brazil or Mexico? Some 150 
young men in the Civil Air Patrol are 
going to get such trips this summer, for 
these are the countries that will partici- 
pate in CAP’s big International Cadet 
Exchange for 1951 

National Headquarters has announced 
that probably more than 150 cadets will 
be able to visit a foreign country during 
August and all CAP Wings are selecting 
their outstanding cadets as candidates 
Only male cadets between the ages of 15 
throug}. 17 are eligible. They must have 
a minimum of 12 months service in CAP, 
during which time they must have at- 
tended at least one encampment, and 
they must know how to drill properly 

But that’s only the beginning. This 
year, a standardized method of selection 
has been developed by National Head- 
quarters which all Wings are required to 
follow. Here, briefly, is how it works. 

Squadron and Flight Commanders may 
select one candidate for the program. 
His name is forwarded to Wing Head- 
quarters with a letter from his CO telling 
why he was selected above all other 
eligible cadets in his unit. At the same 
time, the cadet’s parents must sign a 
tatemert authorizing the cadet to travel 
outside the continental United States and 
over water by military aircraft, should 
he be selected. His CO must also certi- 
fy that the cadet is competent in mili- 
tary drill 

After this information is received by 
the Wing, the Wing Commander contacts 
the nominee's school principal and clergy- 
ian for further information about his 
qualifications 

Next step for the Squadron and Unit 
nominees, if they get by the _ initial 
screening, is a personal appearance before 
the Wing Cadet Selection Board which is 
made up of the Wing CO, Commandant 
of Cadets, Wing Chaplain, and two out- 


standing citizens qualified in youth 
leadership, or two other CAP officers. 
Prior to the appearance, the nominees 
are guests at a dinner or luncheon, and 
other social functions, if possible, where 
senior personnel take note of such quali- 
ties as appearance and social deportment 
Nominees are expected to be able to 
handle a teacup as well as a spark plug 
wrench 

Then comes a private meeting with the 
Board at which time the final evalua- 
tions are made on the basis of appear- 
ance, attitude, tact, moral character, 
scholastic ability, knowledge of aviation, 
knowledge of Civil Air Patrol, leadership, 
and social etiquette. 

First, second and third choices are sent 
to National Headquarters for final screen- 
ing and selection. Cadets who have pre- 
viously participated in any cadet ex- 
change are not eligible 


New Judge 


OHN A. TONDRA, president of the 

White House News Photographers’ As- 
sociation, has been named as a judge for 
the Fityrnc-CAP Photo Contest which be- 
gan April 1. He is replacing Saturday 
Evening Post photographer Ollie Atkins 
who has left on an assignment to Korea 


Drilling for Honors 


ATIONAL Headquarters, CAP, has an- 

nounced that the 1951 Drill Competi- 
tion between CAP’s national champions 
and the Air Cadet League of Canada will 
be held August 28 at Toronto during the 
Canadian National Exposition. Begun in 
1948, these drill team meetings are a 
major event in the CAP cadet program 
and a perpetual trophy (the Maj. Gen 
Lucas V. Beau International Challenge 
Trophy) is presented to the winner each 
year by CAP’s National Commander. The 
Canadians took the trophy home with 
them in 1948 and have successfully de- 
fended it every year since then. 

Intra-Wing and Regional meets are un- 
derway now. Regional winners will chal- 
lenge Utah Wing, defending national 
champions, during the national compe- 
tition where the prizes are the Col. 


George Stone Memorial Trophy ar 
honor of representing the United 
in the contest with Canada. A sit: 
date for the national competition ha 
been announced up to the time F 
went to press 

New rules and regulations gove 
the drill meets have been announc: 
the Drill Competition Committee, h« 
by Col. George Hayman of New 
City 

Drill teams must consist of 
squads of 11 cadets and one cadet 
mander to act as drill master. Men 
must not have reached their 18th | 
day prior to April 1, 1951, alth 
cadets reaching their 18th birthday 
tween April 1 and September 1 
remain as team members if they 
selected before they reached their 
birthday. 

Female teams are eligible for W 
Regional and National meets, but not 
the International Meet because Car 
is not entering a female team. In 
the gals win the National Meet, the | 
Competition Committee will select 
runner-up team of male cadets for 
Canada meet 


Colonel Nolde 


NE OF AMERICA’S most promi: 
women flyers, 1948 winner of the 
queline Cochr 
Transcontins« 
tal Race and a 
eran of more thar 
000 hours in the 
has been appoint 
Advisor to the 
tional Comman 
for CAP Wome 
Activities and | 
moted to the rank 
colonel. She is Mrs. Frances Nolde 
Reading, Pa., who leaves her position 


Public Information Officer of the Pen: 


sylvania Wing to take over her new 
signment. 

Colonel Nolde will devote most of | 
time to working with girl members 
the CAP Cadet Corps. 


National Board Meeting 


AP’s NATIONAL BOARD will m 

this month at the Broadmoor Hote! 
Colorado Springs. The meeting, sche 
uled for June 7-9, will bring together t 
National Executive Board, the Wi 
Commanders, Advisors to the Natior 
Commander, and the National Cor 
mander and his staff. The meeting w 
take the place of the annual banqu 
called off this year because of the h« 
tilities in Korea. Main topic for discu 
sion will be the role of CAP in civil d 
fense 


waht t leh 
« Wied 
. q% (! 


San Juan cadets of the Civil Air Patrol’s Puerto Rico Wing pass smartly in review during a recent ceremony on the island 
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Must Plane be a Car? 


(Continued from page 32) 


tances that alone make today’s air- 

ne a super efficient vehicle. 

‘nthusiasts have looked toward the day 

en the airplane would be as popular 

the automobile, but today in this coun- 
there is only one civil airplane for 
h 500 cars. Since this is so, we need to 

e the facts and act accordingly. 

The greatest survey of personal travel 

bits ever undertaken was conducted by 

e Bureau of Public Roads just before 
World War II. It was conducted to learn 

»w people used their automobiles. And 

discovered that the overwhelming 
ajority of automobile mileage is driven 

) short trips. 

In the 11 states the Bureau reported 
on in its study, “Toll Roads and Free 
Roads,” the average trip varied from 11.7 
miles to 18.7 miles. Most trips were less 
than 10 miles. 

More important, in the state with the 
highest average, only 2.3 per cent of all 
trips were over 100 miles, while in the 
tate with the lowest average only 0.7 
per cent were over 100 miles. 

These findings hold for both city and 
country—in fact, the average trips of 
passenger cars owned in rural areas were 
shorter than the trips of cars owned in 
cities. 

I believe that these findings of auto- 
mobile travel habits have direct validity 
for the personal aircraft industry. The 
conditions under which the automobile is 
used predominantly are such as virtually 


to preclude the use of the airplane as a 
substitute. 

The airplane generally cannot be used 
economically to travel distances of under 


100 miles. By the time the pilot has 
driven to the airport (in a car), rented 
and taxied out his plane, warmed it up, 
and taken to the air, his counterpart in 
an automobile has practically arrived at 
his destination. 

Yet only from 0.7 to 2.3 per cent of 
automobile trips are as long as 100 miles! 

How many of today’s automobile own- 
ers can also afford to own an airplane for 
use on from 0.7 to 2.3 per cent of their 
trips? 

It will be possible to argue that in 
covered wagon days not many people 
traveled across the country either, and 
that the airplane will generate its own 
traffic. On the other hand, no one would 
choose to argue that 30 miles exceeds the 
utility of the automobile—yet 90 per cent 
of all automobile trips are less than 30 
miles in length 

In other words, people have no reason 
to travel farther than 30 miles on nine 
out of every 10 of their motor car trips 
By the same token, they would have no 
reason to use an airplane for nine out 
of 10 of their trips—or for that matter 
for 98 out of 100 of their trips. That fact 
considers distance only and makes no 
allowance for poor weather or the un- 
availability of airports at destination. 

The inevitable conclusion of this study 
must be that private plane ownership is 
not for the average automobile owner nor 
for 98 per cent of automobile owners. The 
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automobile user wants a vehicle that can 
deposit his wife and kids at school or 
church or Aunt Minnie’s, with a stopover 
at the corner grocery 

One of the bitterest criticisms of one 
school of self-appointed critics of the 
lightplane industry is that the airplane 
cannot do all these things. Underlying 
their complaints against the manufac- 
turer is their conviction that it ought to 
be able to do them, and maybe help with 
the dishes in the evenings too. They seem 
unable to forgive designers because they 
haven't produced an airplane which can 
do everything an automobile can do, and 
fly superbly as well 

One point that the highway 
surveys proved, much to everyone's sur- 
prise, is that relatively little 
transcontinental automobile travel 

The most careful traffic counts in- 
dicated that the total average daily num 
ber of passenger cars traveling between 
all points in the three Pacific Coast states 
and all states east of Idaho, Nevada and 
Arizona was only 2,532. The sum of the 
number of cars bound to or from points 
in states bordering on the Atlantic Coast 
was only 300 per day. These facts are em 
phasized only to illustrate that long range 
travel by private vehicles is much less 
than commonly supposed 

The solution to the airplane problem 
is contained in just such an analysis, and 
it is two-fold 

First, expand the use of private planes 
among those persons who do travel long 
distances. This will give a considerable 
boost to the airplane as it exists today 

Second, create a short-range airplane 

For the first solution, even if we as- 
sume that airplanes can be used econom 
ically only by two per cent of automo 
bile owners, that two per cent represents 
an enormous potential. 

If personal airplanes were bought by 
only one per cent of car owners, that 
would mean a five-fold increase over the 
number flying today and an annual pro- 
duction rate of about 50,000 airplanes pe 
year! Most of the people in aviation 
would be satisfied with the promise of a 
half million airplanes in the next five or 
10 years, and if the airplane were used 
by one half the people who could use 
them profitably, that is not an unreason- 
able goal. 

For the second solution, slow-landing 
planes like the Helioplane offer one pos 
sibility. The Helioplane is capable of 
landing over a 50-foot obstacle on a 300 
foot strip. Even so, it is difficult to 
imagine it meeting the requirements for 
a vehicle to travel short trips anywhere 
except in open rural areas 

The ultimate answer must be 
able airplane, or better, a flying auto- 
mobile. It must be as efficient as an au 
tomobile for short trips and as efficient 
as an airplane for long trips 

Most engineers, despite the relative 
success of Bill Stout, Robert Fulton, Con 
vair engineers, and Aerocar developers, 
hold that an efficient flying automobile is 
impossible. Perhaps. But if it could be 
developed, what a field would unfold for 
the aviation industry. And unless it can 
it is folly to compare the airplane with 
the motor car END 
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VETERANS 


don’t forget JULY 25, 1951 
REMEMBER! Your training under the G! 


bill must be in progress by JULY 25, 1951 
Don’t miss the Boat 

.-» GET YOUR TRAINING —- NOW 
We are unable to meet the demand for 
CAL-AERO graduates. The Aircraft Industry 
needs thousands of properly trained men 
for essential positions. 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE speciolizes in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
JET ENGINE Maintenance & Overhaul! 
with MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


Upon completion of any one of these 
essential courses you will be qualified and 
able to step right into a well paying job 
without further break-in. Cal-Aero grad- 
uates occupy good positions at all famous 
plants, including Douglas, Convair, Boeing, 
Northrup, North American, Lockheed and 
Grand Central Aircraft Company. Cal-Aero 
graduates are in demand—more than 7000 
of them are on the job. 

INVESTIGATE AND COMPARE — NOW 
Established 1929, Cal-Aero is an independ- 
ent subsidiary of Grand Central Aircraft 
Co., world’s largest facility for maintenance 
and modification of private, Commercial 
and Military aircraft. 

MILITARY SERVICE 
CAL-AERO GRADUATES in AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING are eligible for NAVAL 
AVIATION and AIR FORCE CADET 
TRAINING and AIR FORCE OFFICER 
CANDIDATE SCHOOL. 

Write for information today 

During World War II Cal-Aero trained 
25,000 pilots and 7500 technicians for the 
Military Air Forces. 
TODAY—Cal-Aero is again training 
Military Personnel under contract to the 
U.S. Air Force, in addition to its regular 
civilian program. 

WHAT BETTER RECOMMENDATION 

WOULD A SCHOOL HAVE? 


CAL- -& AGRO 


TCOCHMICAL A INSTITUTES 


. 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Grond Central Air Terminal, Glendale |}, Calif 
Send full intermation and free catalog, immediately 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
JET ENGINE — Maintenance & Overhou! 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Aeronautical Aircraft Blueprint 
Draftung Reading 
Stress Analysis and Design 


- 
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Check one Veteran Non Veterar — 
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BETTY SKELTON’S 
NOTEBOOK 
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Necessary Stop-Over 


er seven-vear-old son rushed into the Peter O. Knight 


mpa office an ed for an immediate charter 


| nd a a 
tor BILL CRAVEN took the trip and, after several 
noticed the boy squirming and fidgeting. The lad\ 
Lill if he’d mind landing at the next airport “Sure 
I know how it I have a couple of kids of my 
on accomplished and back in flight, the lady turned to 
iid Richard, don't vou think vou ought to thank the 
being so kind to you?” “Thank you, mister pilot 
ful Phen he looked at his mother: “Mama, don't 


l 
ought to thank the pilot? You went too.’ 


The Professor 
Xo you know this man? He's a famous rac« 


pilot a designer, engineer and builder of 
pecial aircraft \lso a well-known inventor: 

a popular lightplane is equipped with one of 
his device One more clue—he attended the 
Internationa Aircraft Show in Belgium last 


vear, If you’re stumped, the answer is on page 60 





Outside Loops 

Seme info on outside loops comes from M/Set. CLIFFORD L 
FRAIZER tationed at Quantico, Va. Clifford writes that “in the 
riy 30 PAUL MANTZ set a record of 46 consecutive outside loop 





in a Kinner Fleet This record was later broken by the late TEX 
RANKIN with 156 outside loops in a Great Lakes. DOROTHY HES- 
riER set or broke the record for women with 96 in a Great Lakes 


Foreign Jobs 
CHARLES W. CAIN of London has sent me photographs of two 
interesting foreign planes. The La Petite Puanteure (below, left) 























is a French two-seat bipe with a 22 ft. 11% in span and weight of 
1,190 pound It's powered by a 65-h.p. Continental and has a top 
peed of 112 m.p.h. The other plane (right) is a sweet Danish acro 
atic ingleseater of wood, with a 23 ft. 7 in pan and weight of 
Ho pound With a 145-h.p. Gypsy Major inline engine, it has 


a top speed of 171 m.p.h 











Watch Out 
The Tampa (Fla.) Police Depart- 
ment no boasts a Flying Police 


Force ren energetic young cops de 






cided to take fiving. some on the GI 






Bill, and they ill came out with 





flying colors, received their private 





licenses, and now have a “squadron” 
of their own 

So if you're in the vicinity of 
Tampa and pot a neat liighntplane 
formation, watch out—in the air or on the ground—they’ve got you 








covered! 
Squirmy 
To thrill all the gals was Squirmy’s delight 
His favorite gal he took for a flight; 
Completing the roll he remembered too late 
He'd forgotten to fasten the belt of his date 


Say hia 
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Planes We Didn’t Ha e 


(Continued from page 22) 
of “ground effect”—a phenomenon 
allows a plane to fly several feet 
the ground but prevents it from « 
The PG-1 had an official absolute 
of 50 feet! 

The PG-2 was powered by two 2 . 
Ranger engines (housed in Gru 
Widgeon engine nacelles) slung 
each of the wings as self-contained 
packs. This version of the craft 
considered by most of the experts 
relatively successful and was flow 
many occasions at Wright Field. In 


it was assigned to the so-called 
run” between Wright Field and th« 
mington Glider Base some 20 
away. It carried high priority junk 
idle personne! back and forth w 
strong suspicion that everyone went : 
just for the hell of it Capt. A 
Stoltzenburger flew it many times 
Wright Field’s inclined runway 
for fun than necessity since the 
actually got off fairly well even wit 
full load aboard. But it was slow 
low. Pilots who flew it compared 
a ride in the nose of an elevated t 
as it skimmed down the highway at 
m.p.h. and 60 feet above the gro 
At any event, the general enthusiasm 
such that 10 PG-2A’s were built by off 
Northwest Aeronautical Company 

Flushed with this success the next 
was inevitable—add more power! 
clip the wings. Make a hot-rod out of 
This was the PG-3 built by Waco 
power was jumped to two 325-h.p. Jac: 
engines in nacelles unbolted from a C¢ 
na C-7& Bobcat. This combination 
a sad disappointment, I understand 
though some engineers claim that it w 
slight improvement. However, since it 
now early 1945 further attempts to c« 
vince the innocent CG-4A that it wa 
full-fledged powered airplane w« 
dropped in the general scramble to wir 
up the war. 

However, the ball was immediats 
picked up by Mike Stroukoff and t 
Chase Aircraft Company who had 
signed and built the all-wood XCG-14 
1944 and the wood and metal XCG-14A 
in 1945. These were pure gliders but - 
Chase picked up speed when seve R. 
Wright Field project engineers took off M 
their uniforms, donned tweeds ar — 
joined Chase. In late 1947 the XG 
came out as an all-metal glider but v ; i 
designed to be easily converted to a po E 
ered assault plane by the addition of t : 
power packs slung under the wing. T ; 
wing structure of the new all-metal glid : 
was already designed to carry the pow Val 

Ya 


¥ 


packs 

When powered and grossing 35,0 
pounds the XG-18 is known as the C-1 
with two Wright R-1820 engines rated 
1,475 h.p. each. Ten of these power 
versions are in existence. These are t! 
first assault planes designed and built fro 
scratch for the Army and Air Force. 

Chase paralleled the development 
the G-18 with the XG-20—a much larg: 
glider of all-metal construction and wi 
a tricycle gear. It too was designed 
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power packs under the wing and is 
known as the XC-123. The first and 
one built won the Eglin Air Prov- 
Ground tests last fall 
The XC-123 weighs 25,000 pounds emp 
and grosses 55,000 pounds at take-off 
carries two P. & W. R-2800 engines 
ted at 2,100 h.p. and can carry 60 troops 
50 litter patients. It’s therefore almost 
ice as large as a C-47 or a DC-3 
ightwise, has 15 feet more span and 
powel! In fact the 
directly in 


most twice the 
aller C-122 
eight, size and power with the C-47 
hile the XC-123 compares directly with 
e C-82—but not in performance 

Both Chase assault planes are said to 
ave phenomenal take-off performance in 


compares 


mparison with standard transports of 
he same gross weight and power. For 
xample, a C-47 with 2,400 h.p. takes at 
ast 2,200 feet to break ground lugging 
ts top weight of 33,000 pounds. How 
ever, advocates of the C-122 swear it gets 
ts 35,000 pounds off in less than 1,000 
feet on 2,800 h.p The C-47 then takes 
1,000 feet to get 50 feet in the air while 
the C-122 is said to do this in less than 
1,500 feet 

The big XC-123 is also said to be light 
on its feet in climbing out of the small 
unprepared areas for which it was de- 
signed. Its companion C-82 takes slightly 
over 3,000 feet to lift its 54,000 pounds 
off with a total of 4,200 h.p. but the XC- 
123 is said to do this on the same power 
in about 1,000 feet. It shows what spe- 
cialized design can do over a general- 
purpose transport 

Northrop’s C-125 Raider lies somewhat 
in between the C-122 (and C-47) and the 





XC-123 (and C-82) in size, weight and 
performance. . The C-125 is powered with 
three 1,200 h.p. P. & W. R-1820 engines 
instead of two 1,200 R-1830's for the C-47 
This gives it 3,600 h.p.—600 h.p. less than 
the 4,200 for the C-82 and XC-123 Its 
weight also lies in between—at about 
40,000 pounds as compared with 35,000 
pounds for the C-122 and 55,000 for the 
XC-123. Its take-off is understood to be 
about 2,000 feet ground run and perhaps 
3,000 feet for the 50-foot jump It loads 
from the rear with a lowered ramp just 
s the C-122 and XC-123 

The reason for excellent performance, 
as reported, of the Chase designs is diffi 
cult to account for. In fact, it at first ap 
pears that the quoted performance would 
lie about one inch in mid-air to the right 
end of the slide-rule when the perform 
ance is computed by standard rules. But 
Chase says the wing design of both the 
C-122 and XC-123 enable them to match 
their performance claims 

Michael Stroukoff, Chase Aircraft pres 


ident and chief engineer, whose talents 
range so far as to include building the 
Ziegfield Theater in New York, designs 
his own wing sections—the “MS” series 
for all his aircraft. It’s believed next to 
impossible to carve out a curve that isn't 
listed by the NACA in the voluminous 
catalogues of wing sections, yet it may 
be that 


wing shapes have 


some heretofore overlooked 


certain advantages 
when used on low speed gliders 

At any event, assault plan s are here 
to stay and many more Chase Arvitrucs 
will be seen in the coming years as Amet 
ica rearms to build the best—in event of 


the worst END 








Big Rat Race 


(Continued fron page 17) 


its run when the Migs appeared. They 
had taken off from the Antung airstrip in 
Manchuria, within a stone’s throw of 
Sinuiju. Our pilots saw them taking off 
But it was Lieut. Jacob Kratt of South 
Milwaukee, Wis., who first called them 
out. Then, as each flight pulled up and 
climbed for altitude, the big rat race 
began. 

The enemy tactic was to strike if pos 
ible, dive across the Yalu river into 
Manchuria, climb for altitude again, and 
sweep back across into Korea 

It didn't all work out as neatly as they 
had planned it 

Here’s the story in the 
pilots who took part 

Jake Kratt was flying top cover. He 
“I saw the Migs coming up the 
Man- 
churian side of the border. As soon as 
we saw them hit the Korean side of the 
river we peeled off. They were below us 
at about 3,000 or 4,000 feet. We were at 
12,000 to 14,000 and rolled over and came 
right down at them. I got in a good long 
burst at the number two man. As soon 
as he was hit, smoke poured out and he 
turned toward Manchuria. So did his 
section leader 

“We then broke off 
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words of the 


told me 
Yalu river from Antung on the 


Later I spotted a 





Mig chasing one of our planes They were 
in a 20° dive and turning. I peeled off 
and went down, firing while making a 
high sidepass. I closed in and got on his 
tail and gave him aée two-and-a-half 
second burst. The hits went in his tai 


pipe and rudder. I got pretty close by 


then—so I had to break off 
About this time Capt. Allen G. M 
Guire of Clarksville, Tex., was leading his 


flight in a strafing run. He had Capt 
Billy Eden of Tyronza, Ark 
Capt. William Slaughter of Lexington 
Ky on the other 

McGuire said After Kratt called 
Slaughter, Eden and I swept around afte: 
our run. The air battle by then looked 
like a mixmaster or a swarm of bees 
We made a turn taking us straight in 
Slaughter and Eden could 


on one side 


over the field 
hardly wait, calling out ‘there it is 
there they are We could see 10 or 15 
planes all going up and around. One 
came out right toward us. He was going 
south from the border, then mads 90 
left turn to the east. We were going 
north. I made a turn and started firing 
short bursts at long range. Capt. Eden 
said he had me covered from the rear 
Then he called that Migs were coming up 
from six o'clock and said: ‘I'm going to 
have to leave in just a minute. Then 
about three seconds later, ‘I'm gone. 
“The Mig I was following went from 
about 14,000 to 12,000 feet in a gradual 
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Long-burning 
TAXI 
LIGHT 
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12 Volt--10 amp. 
LANDING LIGHT 


WING-LITES* 


Easy and economical to in- 
stall on Old and New... 
Fabric or Metal wings... 
Light and Medium weight 
Personal Planes! 


















Low Drag--Lightweight 


Negligible speed effect 
.. . (5%" dia.) Weigh 28 
ozs. per pair. 


Economical 7" 

Sold only in pairs 

* Landing/Toxi combination 
c/w switches—some set— 


Two landing lights $39.95.) 
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closed but got low on ammo 
ome pieces break off. He started 
smoking. I made a turn to the right as he 
turned to the left. I didn’t see him any 


dive. I 


I saw 


more 

Capt. Eden said: “After we made 
the run over the field and started back 
to where the fight was in progress I 


called to McGuire, ‘You're clear here, go 


ahead and shoot. We've got you covered.’ 


Then I saw a couple coming in from 
6 o'clock I called Mac and said, ‘We 
can't stay with you much longer.’ Then 


later I said, ‘Say Mac, I 
yotta go now. I broke left. Capt. Slaugh- 
ter broke to his right and got onto the tail 
of the Mig that had been shooting at me 

I covered Slaughter’s tail and while 
doing this went down to about 2,000 feet 


a few econds 


to watch his Mig hit. I wanted to see it 
burst but about that time some joke 
was shooting at me, putting 20-mm. ove! 


I pulled around 
and saw a lot more in the air at about 
15,000 feet. I climbed back into 


the top of the canopy 


12. 000 or 


the mess and tried to latch onto one, but 
they d come in and shoot at me from the 
rear and head on. Then a Mig would 
level off in front of me but I couldn't 


level off to hit him without getting shot 

“I watched one Mig go down in flames, 
then realized that had shot it 
wanted to get a picture to con- 
whoever had made the kill but 
I got into 


someone 
aown I 

firm it for 
while in the 


dive compressi- 


bility. I couldn't move the stick. It was 
frozen and went over to the right side 
of the cockpit I had the throttle all the 
way back. I finally hit the dive brake 
toggle switch and immediately blacked 
out. When I came to I was going straight 


up. I rolled over and saw the Mig 
hitting the ground. I must have been at 
about 7,000 feet then. I counted at least 
There had to be that 
many. They were coming in at me too 
fast for there to be All this hap 
pened in 10 or 15 minutes. Then everyone 
going to the 


six or eight Migs 
less 


began calling they were 


50 


rendezvous point—heading for home. i 
called for the boys to come on back up, 
that I had six or eight hemmed up and 
would let ‘em out one at a time. Several 
asked where I was. I said, ‘Just look up 
You can’t miss me.’ 

“I was turning left at this time. There 
was a Mig coming in from the rear and 
another making a head-on pass. Cannon- 
fire tracers were coming at me like golf 
balls but when you're alone they look 
like basketballs. At the moment 
another Mig came in from above, slicing 
down on me, but he overshot and flipped 
back to my right. I immediately flipped 
back to the right putting him almost in 
my line of fire but I was too close to 
He was only about 50 feet away 
and nearly on top of me. He realized 
then that I was in back but below him, 
so he flipped back to his left, which put 


same 


shoot 


him still above me and close. So I 
chopped my throttle and dropped the 
speed brake to slow up. Evidently he 


was doing the same thing 

“That went on for nearly 15 
with him on top and both of us passing 
mack and forth. Every time he would 
cross on top and a little in front I would 
shoot at him. After a few moments he 
levelled off. I flipped over again and got 
right on his tail and started to open up 
but some golf balls started coming overt 
my canopy. I figured there was another 
Mig behind me, so I broke and went 
into a Luffberry. Then I yelled for help 
saying this time Im the one that’s 
hemmed in 

“I kept up the Luffberry maneuver 
and whenever I faced south I'd level out 


seconds 


for a few seconds and fly straight to 
carry my circling point away from the 
border. I finally broke out of the circle 
and made steep right and left turns, 


heading southward. I got down to about 
9,000 feet. The Migs turned and went 
home. I was too far south then for their 
radius of action. But my radio compass 


was out. The weather around the base 


was bad so I called up Captain Slaught 
and asked him to wait for me at the ‘big 
city —Seoul. He did, and went back 
base with me.” 

Slaughter was flying opposite Eden 
the other wing of Flight Leader McGuir: 
He said: “When Bill Eden called ‘Tak 
them off of me, Bill,’ I turned into then 
as Eden turned into me to clear the Mi 
from my tail. One of the two did a Split 
S away. I picked up the other doing 
slower split S. Bill said, ‘Go get him, bo 
I've got you covered.’ 

“IT was at long range and 
slowly I afraid he'd get 
pulled up and got in some 
bursts which seemed to slow him uj; 
Then I gave him a long burst and h« 
seemed to stop in the air. I chopped m) 
engine off to keep behind. We wer: 
down then to within 1,500 or 1,000 feet 
of the ground. Then I saw shots goin 
over my shoulder so broke off and hit 
the deck. I stayed among the trees for 
awhile, then headed for home. Then 
heard Eden call: ‘I got eight of ther 
cornered up here. Come on back, I'll let 
them out one at a time for you. ” 

The pilots didn’t help Eden 
they couldn't find him in the melee that 
was in progress and they were all gettin 
low on fuel. Eden finally to 
them he would be out shortly, which h« 
was. Strangely enough, not a single F-84 
was struck by the enemy. Capt. Slaught« 
says he was impressed by the ability 
the enemy pilots. They were more ag 
gressive than before. Usually they atta 
with the sun at their backs, coming in o1 
the UN planes in two-ship elements. Bu 
in this, the largest jet air battle of history 
the enemy jet fighters were all split u; 

The final intelligence report gave 

Lieut. Kratt—two Migs 

Capt. McGuire—one Mig 
destroyed 

Capt. Slaughter—one Mig destroyed 

It is estimated that there were possibl; 
28 Migs in the battle EN 
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was away. |! 


over short 
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probab 
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(Continued from page 27) 
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forget the rest except, of course, 
the mail 

e cargo yesterday ranged through 
s, bunches of bananas and other trop- 
fruits, crates of stores, cameras, a 
io set, baskets, hats, a pressure kero- 
» lamp and dogs in a box. If the pas- 
gers had found themselves cheek-by- 
| with a hippopotamus they probably 
ildn’t have been more than mildly } 


by 
the men who build 
+++. Own... fly 
-.. and service 
personal aircraft 





tical. 
Near Moresby we flew over coastal 













ins with swamps and winding rivers, 
ne of them quite broad. The sea was 
len, the early morning air hazy, 
guely obscuring the vast Owen Stanley 
yuntains that rose to 13,000 feet inland 
flew over an oil-drilling rig in flat- 
led land, and over copra plantations FINEST 
‘ht on the coast. About half an hour Aunrcraft Balter 
t we came down at lovely Yule Island, 
site of a government station and 


Cy 
RERDING BATTERIES. INC 
itholic mission ER 





Another half hour's flight brought us 
_ Kerema, site of another government 
tation and a center for copra, cocoa and 
ibber plantations. From Kerema we 
flew over the Delta country with its | 


vinding, crocodile-infested rivers YOU GET MORE READING BATTERIES 


We use a flying boat in this service for To w INCORPORATED 
oe 3S tar ITH 
vious reasons. Rainfalls are as high as READING, PENNA. 


) inches a year, making it difficult to 
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K iintain airstrips even if you can build a] 
em in swamp and jungle. The broad 4+ 
li vers and estuaries are ideal for flying ; 
t oats. But swift muddy waters can carry ; 
: ; r “ 
iden hazards. Rivers like the Vailala + 
, i Kikori, both in the delta division, IN THE QUETICO SUPERIOR WILDERNESS  * 
On THE CANADIAN BORDER < 
ften have logs floating down them — rr ALLEVE 4 2 
-_ ee ie LAKE TROUT> WALL an _ 
At Kikori yesterday we picked up NORTHERN PIKE - BASS > 
i out 4,000 pounds of cargo for Lake F 
t Kutubu, 90 miles inland to the northeast + 
get there we flew at 7,000 feet over Z 
roken bottle” country—a series of great 4 
nestone ridges from 2,000 to 4,000 feet 
New lodge ond cabins, modern con 
re high. The blue volcanic peak of Mount wonlensss tadtediag Gowen. ‘ew oe 
’ t ' boots ond motors LOW POLLEN mnnation of a 
c Bosavi was cloaked in clouds to our Exclusive © or night r 


COUNT FOR HAY FEVER RELIEF escpa, O07 
on . 9 
. . sumphety " xtrooré 


est Below us were Beaver’s Falls 


nto ’ . 1g performance’ © P 4. 

hich tumble vertically for over 300 feet c small fe cone oe @ s . 

I . colored t eervo" wesebeelet 2 > 
he flight from Kikori took about 45 tea a Cory ee euising oooe or ® Meyer ' 


eer 
ninutes. To walk overland takes at least MARTIN SKALA, JR one aw ow 
ol 


7 






. Bax G Ely, Minn nomi 
day Ss : ag 162-—* 
Lake Kutubu wasn’t discovered until " nanonts crening 
7 °C y a pec F 
136. Without the Cat, maintenance of a a LA a 
Ss rong 
vernment station here would be im - ang" 





ossible. The lake is 11 miles long, one 
ind a half to two miles wide, 400 feet 
eep and 2,600 feet above sea level 
Mountains and jungle end right at the 
ike’s edge. This is some of the world’s 
most inaccessible country 

During the following 90-minute flight 
ve crossed the limestone country again, 
nuch of it never penetrated by white 


| 
. FLYING OUR WAY? STOP OVER AT 
nen on foot. Some tribes in the area 
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re still cannibals. Others collect dried = é& K yy ee co Y, p e we x SY LVA WN ‘ A 


human hands and human heads stuffed 


“The Chocolate Capito! of the World” 
with mud. 


For overnight visit or vocation 








We arrived at Lake Murray in the HOTEL HERSHEY HERSHEY COMMUNITY INN 
S od . . pr eect * ' Unexcelied Cuisine A Rendervous for 
valley of the mighty Fly Rive r, 200 miles Delightful Living Congenia! People” 
nland and only 12 miles from the Dutch Interesting Places to Visit 
cee (2 " a —- ‘ Chocolate Factory—Rose Garden with 37,000 plants— 
We Ww Guines border Here an Assistant Tulip Gardens—Famed Hershey Park. the 1.000 acre 
District Officer and Patrol Officer are the Playground—Dancing to Great Name Bands—Free Zoo—Four Golf Courses 
. only two men within 100 miles. If it Contact HERSHEY AIR PARK, BOX 253, HERSHEY, PA. 
weren't for the Cat these two would have Within short walking distance of everything—Taxi Service, too 
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PLANES BUILD FAIR CROWDS 

Farmers have long regarded a trip 
to “the fair” as a business proposition, 
largely because of the educational fea 
ture Last fall Hlinois county and 
state fairs went all out in bidding for 
flying farmer attendance In spite of 
bad flying conditions on most flying 
farmer days more than 1,200 FF’s used FLYING ESTANCIEROS 

Our comment about flying in Boli 
via (April Fryinc) brought an inter- 
esting response from Jose Benchimol 
of the Argentine Publishing Company 
Jose points out that there are flying 


ing a great hardship on flying farm- 
ers in his area. “Most of us,” he con 
cludes, “are two or three hundred 
miles away from shops with facilities, 
parts and mechanics necessary to good 
service.’ 

xx* * 


their planes to attend a fair they prob- 
ably would never have attended had 
they been forced to use a slower and 
less inviting means of transportation 


~x~=*rt farmers in many countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
SERVICE AND UTILITY = “In Argentina,” he says, “most of 
tecently we asked rank an file fly the ranches or “estancias’ have nice 
ing farmers scattered throughout the landing strips, with many of the ‘es 


“What one thing does private 


) 


nassen tancieros’ owning planes, the most 
fly ing nee | more than anything else popular being the Piper Cub.” 
We were a little surprised when not It seems, according to our corre- 
one of cur two dozen correspondents spondent, that the airplane is the hope 
aid “cheaper airplane of many farmers living in the rather 
Instead of repeating the chorus we aie anion «it Waser. tant 


hada hearing just 2 Ke w short years and Uruguay. “Many ranchers in 
bac everyone went down the lin these sections,” he concludes, “are 
— for better service and more buying good flying equipment from 
J.C. Davis, Carthage, Miss., replied, the USA — .— 

more ianding strips and more gas 

tank Davi continued The air AN AMAZING FAMILY 

plane for private flying in Mississippi Is there another Flying Farmer 
is today where the automobile was family that can top this? The nine 


Wilkens of Kansas (pictured below 


for private driving in 1917 Davis ex 
with their wives) constitute the entire 


plained that in 1917 he drove a model 


T from Laurel, Miss., to Jackson, male generation of the Wilkens family 
Mi finding that gas was all but im and all are private pilots. Members 
possible to obtain in the 150 mile trip of the Kansas Flying Farmers, the 

Howard Hewett of Beaver City, Wilkens use their planes almost every 
Nebr., answered with one big word day and most of them have private 
service. Hewett says the passing away landing strips. How’s this for an avia 
of shops on the smal]! airport is work t'on-minded family? 





The Flying Wilkens, from left to right, standing and seated: Donald and 
Margaret, Harlan and Norma Lee, J.C. and Midge, Theodore and Thelma, Lloyd 
and Doris, Clarence and Helen, Art and Ottilie, Harold and Ruth, Kenneth and 
Louise. Eight of the men are brothers or cousins. Art is an uncle to seven 
of the men and father of J.C.—the only father-son combination in the group 
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to travel 500 miles by water for su; 

This is just one trip—a few th 
miles of the 120,000 miles we fly 
year in the romantic South Seas 

The island of Kiriwina in the Tr 
ands group, north of the eastern 
New Guinea, is often called the “I 
of Beautiful Women.” The womer 
don't have the coarseness of fe 
found among other native womer 
area. Their hair is lustrous and 
and their carriage and figures are 
thing you write home about. The 
to Kiriwina from Port Moresby ar 
turn is a two-day excursion to re 
where romantic novels of the uns; 
South Seas might well be laid 

We leave Port Moresby about 9 o 
on Wednesday morning. On this tri 
have a full complement of passenge1 
cluding a European woman with a | 
Sitting incongruously opposite her 
grass-skirted native woman suckli 
child. Among the men are plante 
ministration officials, a missionary 
several natives 

About an hour out from Moresby 
set down at Abau for a shipment of « 
and rubber from nearby plantation 
few buildings surrounded by coc« 
trees sit back on the shore A cd 
canoe decked with flooring and bear 
an empty chair puts out from the s} 
pier and our woman passenger with | 
departs for her plantation home, tra 
ing in 
queen 

We take off for Samarai, a settlen 
completely covering a small island 
a circumference of about a mile 
can stroll entirely around the islar 
Before the war, § 


primitive state like an is 


about 20 minutes 
marai was a renowned beauty spot. D 
ing the war, the island was a bast 
the U. S. Black Cat Squadron (Catal 
and as such got a certain amount of 
tention from the Japanese who put a 
of a dent in the scenery. But these s 
re healing quickly 

An hour’s stay gives us time to lo 
around and the Cat time to refuel f: 
a launch carrying 44-gallon drums. W 
now head for Ess’ala on Fergusson |! 
land, crossing the eastern tip of Ne 
Guinea and passing Normanby Isla! 
Fss'ala’s extinct volcano is about half 
mile from the port and its slopes are st 
and green. The water in the harbo 
incredibly blue, almost purple. Nati 
canoes that come out to the Cat are be: 
tifully constructed, carved and paints 

From Ess’ala we head almost due nort 
to Kitava and Kiriwina. Kitava is 
stopping place but we drop stores 
the island’s one European inhabita: 
“Cameron, the King of Kitava,”’ one 
the many colorful characters in the 
parts. He is a Tasmanian who settl 
on the island years ago and grows copr 
About all that may be safely said abo 
him is that he lives alone with his 1 
tive helpers, is unconventional and 
apparently content with his primiti 
companions. He seldom appears in 
white settlement 

To drop supplies to Cameron, we thr« 
open the blister and with one of the C 
crew I stand by, headphones on, waiti! 
for the signal from the pilot. A yell, » 
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the bag into the howling slip- 
m and close the blister. 

riwina is only a few minutes’ run 
f Kitava. We fly over the flat green 
| (highest point, 800 feet) veined by 
e roads between lines of coconut 
s and come down on an open stretch 

ilm water near a pier 
1e younger women of Kiriwina are 
iinly among the most attractive to 
een anywhere among the native peo- 
f the South Seas and much of their 
rm comes from the island's isolation 
attered among the native houses in 
village are bwaimas, store-houses 
vams, each of the bwaima with a 
m board at the top. Every male of 
nding has his baliku or garden plot 
addition to ordinary garden produce 
t natives grow copra which they sell 
traders. They are also skilled fisher- 

en 

Next morning the Cat takes off from 

Kiriwina at 8 o'clock sharp and heads 
the DeBoyne Lagoon on which we sit 
wn a couple of hours later. In this 
goon 22 Japanese planes are sunk. You 

n see them on the bottom if you travel 
cross the lagoon in a small! boat 

This is the Cat’s port for the steep 

led island of Misima which rises 1,000 
feet and is some six miles eastward 
Some say Misima is the most beautiful 
island in the Territory of Papua and 
Trust Territory of New Guinea. 

Leaving the lagoon, we fly back to 
Samarai over a chain of low-lying coral 
islands and lagoons. From Samarai we 
fly the last leg to Port Moresby 

For the Cat there is little rest. She 
flies at least four days out of every seven. 
The next Monday we board the big fly- 
ing boat for a four-day trip covering 
points in New Britain and the Solomons. 

Shortly after dawn we head over the 

Owen Stanley Range and through the gap 
at 8,000 feet. On either side is a great 
vall of mountains above cloud level, and 
elow us the clouds are broad fields of 
white, brilliant in the early morning sun- 
light. To our left, Mount Victoria rears 
13,420 feet in the sky. It is the highest 
recorded peak in Papua, though there are 
higher in the trust territory. West of 
Wabag (in the central highlands area of 
northeast New Guinea) there are cliffs 
up to 15,000 feet. We once flew into a 
valley at 12,000 feet and the cliffs which 
surround it towered far above 

Soon Oro Bay, famed in the war, is like 
a bright splash of molten metal away to 
the right. We cross the north coast east 
of Gona, get a distant glimpse of sunken 
Japanese ships there. Now we head 
across 100 miles of ocean toward Kan- 
drian, New Britain. Kandrian is a lovely 
green village on the edge of a calm deep- 
water harbor protected by the natural 
breakwater of three identical ridge- 
shaped hills joined end-to-end. Carved 
and painted native canoes with outriggers 
come out to the Cat. 

On to Arawe—where on December 15, 
1943, the United States Marines landed. 
The place still bears marks of that ac- 
tion, which introduced amphibious war 
equipment to the southwest Pacific area. 
The wreckage of crashed planes and 
seacraft remains. 
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At the next stop, Talasea, on the east 
ern snore of Willaumez Peninsula, New 
Britain, a Chinese family comes aboard 
from a launch—headed, no doubt, for 
Rabaul where there is a considerable 
Chinese community In pre-war days, 
when Rabaul was the administrative 
center for the then Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea, Rabaul was a cosmopoli 
tan place. At Talasea, too, is an illustra 
tion of the hospitality which awaits the 
Cat at so many of its calling places. A 
woman in a launch produces thermos 
flasks, cups, a box of cakes 

Airborne again and headed across 
Kimbe Bay, we look down on Lake Da 
kataua, right near the tip of the penin 
sula vet about 250 feet above sea leve 
This is a volcanic region Once the 
harbor at Talasea was ringed with steam 
and the water started bubbling under 
the aircraft as we took off 

After the flight across Kimbe Bay we 
climb for height over the last section to 
Rabaul a bumpy ride across the moun 
tainous northern tip of the Gazelle Peni: 
sula—and arrive at Rabaul about 1 p.m 
Rabaul is on the shores of Simpson Har 
bor, one of the largest and best in the 
islands and with two volcanoes—occa 
sionally active—very close. Between wars 
and eruptions, Rabaul has had a bit of 
a shaking up at intervals 

Many ships are sunk or partly sunk 
in the harbor, and wrecks of warplanes 
litter the area. The charming town of 
solid stone buildings constructed by the 
Germans before World War I was com 
pletely razed by bombing in World War 
II. Now there is scarcely a trace of the 
old township left. Many of the buildings 
in the new town are necessarily tem 
porary. 

From Rabaul early next morning we 
make a run across open sea to Sohana in 
the Buka Passage between Buka and 
Bougainville Islands in the Solomons 
This trip we are looking for a missing 
48-foot trawler with a European, his wife 
and five natives aboard. Friends are get 
ting anxious and so the Cat is asked to 
scan the pale blue sea for traces of them 
We fly a bit out of our way to make the 
search but are unsuccessful. Later in the 
day we hear the missing trawler has 
turned up at an obscure port well off its 
course—result of engine trouble, a smal! 
sail and strong winds 

The Japanese had a large base in Buka 
Passage during the war and war damage 
at Sohana was heavy. The area is famed 
for the blackness of its indigenous in- 
habitants. To say they are coal-black is 
scarcely an exaggeration. At Sohana, the 
inevitable double canoes come out to 
collect and deliver passengers and cargo, 
and we take off for Inus, Kieta, Buin, 
then return via Inus and Sohana to 
Rabaul. 

In carrying capacity, the Cat more than 
makes up for lack of speed. During the 
war, the Catalinas carried tremendous 
loads. We on the Island Chieftain like 
to say, “If you can pack it in, we can 
fly it away.” 

This, of course, is really a bit of brag- 
gadocio—but it typifies the spirit of our 
operation, linking the scattered outposts 
of the South Seas END 
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The Jet Stream 


(Continued from page 15) 


quarters which wasn't so bad after all 
because he had enough fifths to make it 
come out about even 

(Unfortunately the exact details of this 
early not available from any 
reliable source to your reporter and so 
the details here are filled in kind of to fit 
they are what the War 
College used to “constructive.” In 
that this like the 
muniques from the front where, if those 
aren't the facts, well by Heaven tney bet 
If any of you military fellows 
know all the details about the early ex 
periences and encounters with this mys 


story are 


the known facts 
call 
wise 


report 1s com 


ter be 


tery, I wish that you would write me so 
that we can leave the history of it in a 
more or less chaste condition, no matter 
how unmilitary or unorthodox a way 
that may be to leave history.) 


Soon there were other reports of fast 
fantastic speeds and re 
that just still 
all such stories were 


making 

ports of fast jets 
At first, of course 

Pilots are given to a very 


plane + 
stood 


laughed down 


robust imagination, as we all know, but 
in time there were too many similar 
stories to ignore and when something 


cannot be ignored it is the military cus 

either to investigate it or to 

mote it. So they investigated it 
Along the 


onde balloons began to act up 


tom pro 
the radio 

Perfect 
ly sober meteorology workers told of bal 
laying their back 
200 m.p.h.—even and 
that strictly 
thorized to 

Now, the scientists had lurking 
about all of this time making little jabs 
with their rules and they took a 
few quick ganders and they up and said 
that there was a newly discovered phe- 


about same time 


ears and 


400 


balloons 


oons going 
this is 


not 


some 


thing are au- 
do 


been 


slide 


nomenon aloft of the greatest significance 


which their mathematics allowed for, 
omething that was mighty convenient 
even though hardly true. Since this is 
a scientific paper I should like to digress 
to point out that higher mathematics is 
ike religion, the most attractive thing 


ibout it being how readily it conforms to 


things that we want to do 
So the scientists set about charting the 


fact Probably in science there is noth 


tre 


ng quite so inconvenient as the facts for 


they sure have a tendency to ruin some 
mighty attractive hypotheses. It was soon 
that a strange thing existed 


over our heads and had been doing busi 


clear most 


ne up there even before Columbus dis 
covered that the world was not on the 
quare. It is a wind that blows very hard, 

tream in the air ocean like the Gulf 
Stream in the water ocean 

It moves with fantastic speeds; 300 
m.p.h. has been measured and 450 report 
ed. It is a thin stream, with its center 
about to scale on the accompanying map 
and the whole stream only about 500 


It tends to circle clear around 
the earth like an infinitely skinny dough 
nut. It is not a rare phenomenon like a 
tornado tail, but this wind is there 
the time except in spots where it seems 
to whip apart 
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miles wide 


all 


The thing is a hazard to fast, high fly- 
ing airplanes if pilots don’t take it into 
account. It affects our guided missiles 
It may, when better understood, be used 
by our airplanes to make hitherto fan- 


Rus- 


tastic speed and distance records 














YE GO 


oo the June, 1936, issue of this 
magazine 
“General Billy Mitchell said the next 
ir will be won in the air. Many as 
tute minds believe we will have to wait 
t next war to see 


ln 1935 a total of 1,691 light airplanes 

ere manufactured in the lt Ss 1,079 
for domestic civil use 317 for military 
service and 295 for export 

Ben Howard, veteran pilot and race 


plane builder introduced his newest 
plane, the DGA-S The four-place cab 
nm monoplane, powered by a Wright 





Whirlwind 320-h.p. engine, had a 172 
m.p.h. cruising speed and a top speed 
of 185 m.p.h. at sea level After its 
initial test flight (described in the June 
1936, issue Howard commented She 
flew just the way I Knew she should 
rhe plane lived up to all the specifica 
tions and then some 

Another home-built hangar, complet: 
vith a small office, was described in 
detai Cost of material: $250 

Corl 8B. Allen, New York aviation 
riter, commented on the “deathtraps 
flown at the National Air Races: “The 
really high speed jobs of the type 
hich have been winning the Thomp 
or ! the last two or three vears 


to be eliminated until they can 


be made safer Flying these ships is 
like walking a tightrope 

Editor John Rathbun wrote ‘Trans 
itlantic flying service on scheduled 
rut just around the corner, so they 
tel i and we're likely to turn this 
corner almost any time in the near fu 
ire Our last word from the builders 


that the great planes are nearly 


eat for launching, and they have al 

idy been giving special training to 
the pilots for some months 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 

A rocket which could be controlled 
from take-off to landing was developed 
b German Inventor Johannes Wir 
kler Using gasoline and liquid oxygen 
for fuel, the rocket reached an altitude 


ot {000 fe 











sian scientists experimented with it in 
the hope that they would have a con- 
veyor belt which might be used to de- 
liver to us disease germs or radioactive 
cobalt or beth. 





Here is how your reporter caught 


to the 
“flume 
queer st 


fact that the jet stream—or 
winds” 


as I prefer to call 


reak of nature—existed. 


I had been flying along in my Dizzy, 


and now 


and then I had caught a s 


hop on a 200-mile wind but not for 
and I really was not aware of what 


transpiring, as we 


I heard 
fast flyin 


and then I heard that this and 


T 


writers put it. T 
that more than one high 
g jet had disintegrated in the 
that 


pilot would come down and report se\ 


turbulen 
enough 

up 
the jet s 


ce in clear air and it 
he would be pretty well bru 


Was | 


Upon making inquiries I discove 


tream or flume winds 


FLy1nc’s editors gave me the scent t 


sent me 


Fortunately the group of s« 


tists that had as much if not more t 


with the detective work on this mat 
than any other group was at the | 
versity of Chicago. I let my hair g 
a little and went out to see them 


this sma 


ll story credit cannot be gi 


to each of the sage jousters in the fri 


ranks nor what he speared; this is a px 
ular story 

Herbert Riehl is a 
him, 


Dr 
Saw 
Chester 
Palmeén. 


University of Chicago and the Universit 


of Helsi 


to talk with Dr. C. G. Rossby, former 
chairman of the Department of Mete« 


ology at 


conceived the notion of the atmosphe: 


jet strea 


bore up very well under my questionir 
The following is partly what they t 
me and partly what I have copied fro: 
informative 
report of the Royal Meteorological S« 
ciety, Canadian 


a very 


Stream,” 


What is the flurne wind like? 
you picture it? 
our heads and its main characteristic 
its high speed, and that is its main sis 


nificance 
is its améz 
sands of 


circling the earth like a ring. 
doesn't c 
like a ring with breaks in it 

Imagine a 
atmosphere 


the 
through 
it is oval 
deep. 
long 


or flume 


How high up do you have to go to g¢ 


to the st 
low as 
cruising 
airliners 


50,000 feet. 
is roughly around 


this is t 


This stream, you see, is quite like tl 
Gulf Stream, with the greatest velocit 


Se 
Then 


tunnel away and you have the jet strear 


15,000 


pioneer, ar 
his assist: 
also Dr 


both t 


him 
and 
is from 


and with 
W. Newton, 
Dr. Palmén 
Finland I 


ngfors, didn't 


the Chicago school, who fi: 


m. However, these three m« 


and comprehensiv: 
Branch, titled “The Jet 
by P. D, McTaggart-Cowan 

How car 
It is a river of air ove 


Its other outstanding propert 
izing length, extending for tho 
miles and sometimes complete 
When 
ircle the earth like a ring it 


glass wind tunnel high 
with air  speedir 
it. Flatten this tunnel so th 
in shape, much wider than it 
e that it is thousands of mil 
take the glass sides of th: 


wind. 


The bottom may be 
feet, well under the t 
levels of our now obsolescer 
The top of it may be aroun 

The center line of the strear 
25,000 to 40,000 feet 
of maximum velocit 


ream? 





he 


line 


in the middle, as in any river 


How w 


it is deep 
a ribbon 
only 25 


2 


to 50 miles in width though t! 


ide is it? It is much wider tha 
In cross section it is much lik 
The high speed center may | 
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jle stream is much wider. To quote 

McTaggart-Cowan: “Wind speeds 
ease very rapidly to the north and 
th of the jet stream, reaching val- 
as high as 100 knots decrease in 
miles on the north side of the jet, 
| 100 knots in 300 miles on the south 
e of the jet. This constitutes a very 
yng horizontal wind shear 


That seems like a pretty big conduit, 
sn't it? But consider how small this 
unnel is when drawn on the map. In 


maps published with this story, the 


avy line is very roughly to scale. 

The vertical wind shear is very strong, 

so. Such shears mean turbulence, just 

they do in the rapids of a mountain 
ream or creek. Quoting severe 
igh turbulence [in perfectly clear air] 

ill occur on occasion along the boun- 

aries of a well-developed jet stream ‘ 

Are the flume winds caused by fronts? 

io we find them along the lines marking 

onts? The flume winds seem to be in- 
juenced by and in a devious way con- 

ected with air mass pressure and as a 

king-chair scientist, I myself think 
they are connected with temperature 

radients. But these thread-like winds 
re not caused by the same thing as 
the winds that we have been navigating 

y. They are something entirely dif 
ferent 

Where do we find the flume winds? 
How far north and south? The stream, 

ike our feathered and our fine-feathered 
friends, moves south in the winter and 

rth in summer. In winter, over North 

America, the flume is located around 

10° N to 50° N. In the summer months 
there is a north shift to possibly as high 

ss” WN. 

All of these figures are very rough be- 

ause if there is any additional charac 

eristic of note in these winds it is that 
he stream does not stay put. Actually 

t swells up and then it narrows, it speeds 

ere and slows there, and it writhes. It 
vrithes so much, in fact, that sometimes 

breaks in two like a glass snake. So 

n your imagination, to complete the pic 
ture, think of an air stream that is like 

thread-like and invisible worm, that is 
vhipping in pain, in waves and half loops 

To see this action in the tube winds best 

yu would need to follow day by day 

harts of the stream, but a look at the 
harts printed with this story will sug 
est their form 

Such charts will show some very inter- 
esting figures. For example, note on the 

hart dated November 22, 1950, that two 
streams flow together to make one. This 
strange fact is very difficult to reconcile 
with any hypothesis as to cause. Note 
on the chart dated November 10, 1950, 
how the stream loops south and then 
north 

Now we come to the question that is 
fogging the spectacles of many a scien- 
tist. What causes the jet stream wind, 
the flume wind, the tube wind—this whis- 
tling stream thousands of miles long? 
It is a good question. In fact right now 
it is a dilly. 

There are hypotheses, of course. No 
scientist would be found dead without 
one. The trouble with any given hypoth- 
esis that I have heard is that it tends to 
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argue with some other fond notion that 
we have had. It is, using the scientific 
lingo, incompatible with this or that. A 
fellow like your modest reporter, a fel- 
low who earned only one key his life 


and that a skeleton one, would not be | 


brash enough to oppose, upon any intel- 
lectual battleground, the scientists he 
talked with or whose writings he skit 
tered through. Nevertheless I got the 
impression that with all that they knew, 
they would like to know some more—a 
great deal more 

For my fellow readers I should like 
to say that here we have a problem in 
kinetic energy with a lot of gas molecules 
to handle. There is friction on the edges 
of the stream and it would seem that the 
stream must continuously be regenerated 
along its course. If you like to speculate, 
for the fun of it look up the Monroe 
Effect. This is the principle of the shaped 
explosive charge that has been used in 
the anti-tank bazooka shells, that has 
been used in the A-bomb, and that our 
scientists hope to use to make the 
H-bomb go into fusion. (I bet it goes 
into confusion, instead 

And when you have done with that 
you may cast a bleary eye at the Ber 
noulli Effect and, for good measure, at 
Charles’ Law. And don't forget that the 
flume wind usually blows from west to 
east but it can, just to make things inte 
esting for the inertia boys, blow with 
gusto from east to west 

Well, what is your guess? Write us and 
let us know 

What the scientists would like to do 
is to be able to predict the position of 
this stream in order to protect our high 
flying pilots—that is the crying need 
They would like, also, a good predicting 
method for the guided missile lads: you 
know some of our rockets have hit a 
flume wind and tumbled end over end 
and we even have some rocket-mounted 
camera pictures of that. Since the flume 
wind has been shown by Dr. Riehl to 
have a decided influence on weather, they 
have still another objective 

The problem is not easy. But one thing 
is true for us dummies. We have to re 
vise our primitive notion that the air 
blows from high pressure to low pres 
sure. If any of us think that it does we 
have only to consider the case where 
the flume circles the earth and you move 
your pencil down wind, going, of course 
from the higher pressure to the lower 
pressure and pretty soon you are back 
where you started and there the pressure 
is higher and lower at the same time 
Dear, dear 

The truth is that we don’t know, lik« 
the chicken and the egg, whether the 
swirling air masses cause highs and lows 
or whether the highs and lows cause the 
swirling, or whether each causes the 
other. Some of the harried meteorolo 
gists are, I suspect, about ready to throw 
up their hands and do like the nuclear 
physicists had to do, lay the whole darn 
thing to chance—known as the law of 
probabilities, the statistical method. This 
means, in practice, that you find some 
esoteric term and then take it as it comes 

At any rate the flume wind has been 
quite a blow to me. How about you”? END 
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| yee 


Before World War and since, 
SPARTAN has consistently ad 
‘ vised young men to get an edu 
‘ cation in Aeronautics and their 
! chance would come—a chance tor 
! better earnings and faster § ad- 
l vancement than is possible in 
! many other industries. Why? Be 
! cause aviation is sull 1 its 1M 
! fancy, but is already a major en 
' terprize;—an industry that will 
! continue to mushroom for years 
' 
| To the young man with ambition 
! and adequate aviation training, 
1 there ts no limit to the heights to 
i which he may climb in carnings, 
| in recognition and in personal 
\ satisfaction in a job well done 
i SPARTAN can provide you with 
\ the necessary § training quickly 
, SPARTAN can give you the op 

portunity to hecom« associated 
' with a major aviation firm. Many 
' personnel managers visit the 
' School regularly in search of 
; trained personnel 
\ Only you can supply that person 
\ in the present—who with ade 
\ quate training —can be aviation 





leader of the future. You can find 
out the possibilities for your suc 
cess by investing only a penny 
post card addressed to SPARTAN 
Is your future worth that to you 
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Another Saucer Mystery 


(Continued from page 23) 


lights were blinked five or six times. The 
rest of the time they were steady. When 
we reached a point east of the field (the 
DC-3 was headed northeast), we ob- 
served a change in the object. By the 
time we realized what the change was, 
it dived over our nose at about a 160 
angle to the heading of the DC-3 and 
200 feet above it 

That brought the object down beyond 
the left wing of the airliner, and then 
came the strangest part of the whole en- 
counter. Instead of running by, as any 
aircraft will when met nearly head-on, 
the object abruptly (as quickly as the 
heads of the pilots could be turned) was 
flying in the same direction as the air 
liner—and at the same altitude and the 
same speed! Here it was, flying forma 
tion with us, about 200 feet away! 

And the object was big! We estimated 
the size as being anywhere from that of 
a B-29 to half again as big. The time 
was 8:30 on an exceptionally clear moon 
light night, so we got an excellent silhou 
ette view. There was a definite fuselage 





and wing configuration. The fuselage was 
cigar-shaped. The wing was further for- 
ward than a B-29 wing and no engine 
nacelles or jet pods could be seen. The 
wing had no sweepback, being perfectly 
straight. It had a high aspect ratio like 
a glider wing 

I couldn't tell whether the object turned 
around or just reversed direction. We 
didn’t see any jet glow or exhaust flame 
As the object dived across our nose, the 
bright white light observed by the tower 
could be seen at a slight angle—not in 
full force as it would have been head-on. 
As nearly as could be determined, this 
light was located on the bottom of the 
fuselage. It was either in a “tunnel” 
mounting that blocked the view, or was 
turned off as it came toward us. From 
take-off to the time of this run toward 
the airliner, we were able to see a red 
form of navigation light. 

There was insufficient light to deter- 
mine the probable material from which 
the object was made, or if there were any 
markings on it 

About the time this object was flying 
on the wing of the DC-3, a Cessna 140 
made an emergency landing at Sioux City 
and parked while the object was still in 





sight. After the object was lost to si 
Bonanza arrived from the east-nort! 
These were the only other aircraft ii 
vicinity at the time. 

The object flew formation on thx 
wing of the DC-3 for four or five se« 
or more, then started dropping dow: 
under the fuselage of our aircra 
reduced power and made a left tu 
the west over the Sioux City fiel 
tempting to keep the object in 
After losing sight of the object unde 
belly, we made a right turn in an att 
to regain sight of it, but no further 
tact was made. We continued our s 
uled flight to Omaha, Nebr 

In addition to the two Mid-Conti: 
Airlines’ pilots, three other persons 
known to have seen the object. One 
a passenger aboard the flight who 
pened to be looking out the windo 
the time. The other two were Chief ( 
troller John Williams of Sioux City T 
er, and his fellow controller, whose n 
I don't know. 

The passenger, incidentally, is an 
to Col. Matthew Thompson, USAF 
Offutt Field, Omaha, Nebr., who is 
signed to investigation of strange 
craft 








Magnetic Compass 
(Continued from page 28) 
learned in time that electric wiring could 
raise Old Ned with a course, especially 
when the wires had juice in them 
Engine vibration could make a com 
pass spin like a top. Pivotal friction 
within the instrument caused the shaft 
to lag, then speed up. Broken jewels 
were troublemakers Leaky cases and 
murky fluid could be cured but the ad 
dition of radio equipment fouled us up 
again Screw-drivers and pliers that 
came aboard in flying suits frustrated us 
from time to time. Even movement of 
the front stick itself (having been in 
advertent!y magnetized in manufacture) 
vould affect the compass 
Then the grand-daddy of all compass 
problems showed up. This difficulty was 
called “residual magnetism,” for it resided 
and still does) in every piece of steel 
tubing in every part of the fuselage. The 
vertical welded members, the diagonal 
members, the longerons, clusters—all of 
them had it 
From a physicist we learned that we 
could pass a fuselage through a gigantic 
oil and slowly de-magnetize the struc 
ture 3ut if we had constructed this 
giant coil, it would have neutralized only 
the horizontal members. The vertical and 
liagonal tubing would hold on to their 
fields. With three big coils, the fuselages 
could have been neutralized in three 
directions in three painstaking opera- 
tions 
But we were even more dismayed to 
learn that every hard landing could in- 
duce new residual magnetic fields that 
would affect the compass. Every new 
steel tube that went into the airplane, 
every accident would destroy our work; 
and we would have to start over. This 
56 


was the insurmountable obstacle and I 
don't believe it was ever solved. We 
finally decided that we had to accept the 
compass as a limited-use gadget and ac- 
cept it as it was, subject to manifold 
vacillation. 

In the Third Liaison Training Detach- 
ment at Denton, Tex., I taught artillery 
officers what was called “navigation.” 
The officers studied the fine Air Force 
computers, “confusers,” and “mis-calcu- 
lators.” With tongue in cheek they fig- 
ured that on a true course of 180°, wind 
from 90°, deviation and variation worked 
in, that their compass heading should be 
92.5 

Then on cross-country they did what 
most experienced pilots do—they used 
the compass as a secondary reference 
only. It was merely a check on what 
they already knew. It might read 60 
or 160°. It didn’t matter. They had 
learned quickly that dead reckoning in 
texts, and dead reckoning in a lightplane 
are two different things. 

One Sunday a rancher-pilot flew in to 
see me at Lovelock, Nev. He had crossed 
a couple of ranges and a barren desert to 
get there. I asked him what compass 
heading he had used. He flicked an 
imaginary ash from his hand-built ciga- 
rette and said, “Well—yuh jist fly over 
thisaway and here yuh are.” 

There are visible marks everywhere on 
the earth’s surface which can be read, 
interpreted and flown by with ease. In 
the midwest a section line angle, a good 
chart, and a $2 watch make practical 
navigation more accurate than radio com- 
pass. In the far West topography lends 
itself to flying without the chart. Condi- 
tions in the East vary somewhat, but 
horse-sense navigation and a good chart 
should bring you home every time. For 
extended over-water travel you should 
have a gyro compass. 


One degree of compass error mean 
mile off in 60 miles. The best authorit 
claim that a pilot must be content to { 
within five degrees. This means a pot 
tial error of 15 miles in a 180-mile rar 
lightplane, under ideal conditions a 
with true take-off course. But what 
thermals complicate the situation? Y« 


compass will have a severe case of St 
Vitus’ dance. After working all the off 


course problems you wish and even fi 
uring some radius of action problen 
you'll still end up with an alternate a 
port problem—the problem of how y 
got there. 

Manufacturers are not at fault. The 
have come up with the best possible cd: 
vice for the modern lightplane given sin 
plicity and low cost. The fault lies 
not looking facts in the eye. 


Most lightplane compasses have not 


been swung since new. You can che: 
this statement by stepping out to yor 
airport and looking at the compass card 


I believe fully 90 per cent of the current 


trainers in use today have never hi: 
their compass oriented to current con 
tions. 

If every licensed airplane were swur 
at least annually, cross-country flyir 
would be somewhat improved. If eve: 
student were taught what experience 
pilots know—the limitations of the critt 
and how to fly without or with little us 
of the compass—more people would | 
showing up where they ought to. Th 
old excuse of “that cross-wind blew n 
off my compass heading” is a little threa: 
bare. 

Each modern text and pilot exa: 
should have a little horse-sense navig: 
tion written into it. A good $20 gy: 
compass could lick the problem bi 
until then, I'll continue to stick to tl 
two-bit chart, the $2 watch and tl 
check-points. EN 
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Stiff Rules 


(Continued from page 11) 


t better instruction. They criticized the airplane itself 
called for improvement in performance and controllability 
y intimated that today’s airplane requires too much of the 
rage pilot. They asked for research, saying in effect that 
erience is not a substitute for positive facts reached through 
ntific study. Then they called for voluntary refresher 
irses for pilots who want to fly and live. These recom 
ndations urged the CAA to “take specific steps aimed at 
roving the pilot-error accident rate.” 


T 


The disturbing accident figures made the committee bold 


e study laid before them is a close examination of accident 
ises attributed to pilots holding private certificates. It in 
ided all private pilot causes that contributed to accidents 
ported to CAA during 1948 and 1949. To check on pilot expe 
ence, the committee examined private pilot causes which 
re contributing factors in accidents reported for the months 
June 1948, August 1948, and February 1949 
Two accident causes stood out. In each one, pilot judgment 
s questionable, if not absolutely bad. Of the 6,920 accidents 
tudied, 846 were due to landings in insufficient space or in an 
nsuitable area; and 627 were due to take-offs from insufficient 
ace or an unsuitable area 
Thus, in one out of every five accidents studied, privat 
ts attempted flight to or from “cow pastures In doing 


this, they collided with trees, wires, fences, furrows and 
litches, or they got into stall-spin trouble in pulling the air 
plane off the ground to avoid obstacles before it was fully 
1irborne. 

Two conclusions appear. If the pilot had shown better judg 
ment, he wouldn't have had these accidents. And also, if he 
had had a better performing plane, he wouldn't have had 
these accidents. 

In 505 accidents, pilots failed to get weather conditions for 
the flight—or ignored what they did get. In 255 accidents, the 
airplane was inadequately inspected before the flight. Im- 
proper clearance accounted for 189 accidents, inadequate fuel 
for 169, and failure to learn condition of the field at the des- 
tination for 126. Bad pilot judgment, said the committee 

So—also—was overshooting, leveling off too high, and ground 
ooping, which accounted for half of the 2,000 accidents in the 
poor landing technique” group. Undershooting, poor drift 
technique, landing downwind, landing with excessive speed, 
ind stalls and spins in the approach were other causes 

A large group of unsafe acts by pilots indicated lack of 
navigational knowledge. The committee found these causes 
significant in connection with inadequate flight preparation and 
ow pasture landings and take-offs 


Navigated incorrectly . : eal 301 
Continued VFR flight below safe weather minimums 197 
Continued flight when low on fuel 107 
Continued flight into hours of darkness 101 


These accidents are the basis, apparently, for the committee's 
interesting suggestion that pilots ought to be taught “the art 
of learning when to stay on the ground.” 

What experience did these pilots have? Pilots in the 51-100 
hour group were responsible for 32.1 per cent of the accidents, 
and those in the 100-150 hour group for 21.7 per cent. Thus 
pilots having less than 150 hours had 53.8 per cent of the 
accidents. 

So the committee concluded: 

“Underlying the accident contributing cause factors noted 
in this study, there is discernible a basic motivation in private 
flying worthy of promotion: the private pilot is attempting to 
get high utility from his flying. He manifests this desire by 
trying to land and take off without much regard for the air 
plane's airspeed and attitude, by attempting to reach his desti 
nation despite the weather, and by trying to get in and out of 
cow pastures. Insufficient consideration of the limitations of 
the airplane and inability to get through near-emergency oper- 
ational situations adequately, result in accidents.” 

The CAA felt that the time had come to take definite action 
But, what to do? It submitted the case to the industry 

Here are sample comments from operators: 

“Require at least 10 hours’ cross-country, three of which 
are dual.” 
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Revocation of all non-active pilot certificates would increase 
safety and stimulate the flying business. A pilot must have 
at least 12 hours a year in order to hold his license 

“More cross-country and strange field landings 


“Simple uses of radio; more map work; ability to use the 
Airman’s Guide: more time on the usual instrument 

A few operators had novel ideas. One said Leave the pri 
vate requirements and exams as they are standardize the 
flight examiners. Let's have better flight instructors. Ma 
every student a questionnaire with his certificate to evaluate 


his instructor, and again with his private certificate 
AOPA is skeptical about the change Their letter t the 
Administrator was forthright 


“The results you seek are the ones we hoped we wou et 
through the universal adoption of the CAA-Ohio Universit 
(cross-country) course. We still endorse that course, a ve 
still feel that its wide spread adoption throughout the count: 


would be beneficial 
“Our position is this 


1. We oppose any additional burdensome regu 
or We approve the increased use of the cr count irs 
‘There is some merit in your proposals, but the met} 
have chosen will not get the best all-round result Some 
thing cle rly sh uld be dons i 1 Y De lie ‘ ( 


better Dy education 





This view, of course, may not be held by eve me f 
AOPA’s near 40,000 members but it is the official comment of 
the association on the proposed changes. AOPA is the on 
large Voice of the private pilot, and the iSsocl ha 
smart direction in its Washington office. But, on the le 
AOPA representatives agree the problem is tough—too toug! 
for cure by regulations, and perhaps too tough tor cure by 
education They see dollars and cents entering the problien 


when more training is required, and they know that added 
expense in flying is Deterrent No. 1 

Now, what kind of a written exam should private pilot appli 
cants have to take’? The CAA wrote to some 2,500 yperators 
and a similar number olf examiner ana instructor asKu 


Earn Your CAA ratings 


ZWENG MANUALS 


Latest typical examinations! 





1. Flying the Omnirange: w eos 
$4.00 


s to fly by the 


2. Instrument Rating: ’ 
AR Vi $4.00 
3. Airline Transport Pilot Rating: 








$4.00 
4. Flight Instructor: $3.50 
5. Private & Commercial Pilot Ratings: 
y ' $3.50 
6. Ground Instructor: 
$3.00 
7. Ground Instructor Rating: $3.00 
8. Aircraft & Engine Mechanics: 
" N $3.00 
9. Aircraft Dispatcher Rating: |- + Ae $4.00 
10. Flight Engineers’ Manva!l: 
wv ‘ 4 $4.00 
11. Link Instructor: ' , $4.00 
12. Practical Manval of the E-68 Computer: 
' ms $2.50 
13. Airport Operation & Man- fae a ee an a en ee een ee eo a a are i 
agement: how ' 
’ $4.50 | 1234567 | 
14. Civil Air Regulations for | 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 
Pilots: 5 bond 4 | | 
' mplet $1.00 
15. Zweng Aviation Dictionary: | 
ned! $6.00 | | 
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for specific opinions on what changes 
would be effective and what kind of a 
written examination would be helpful. 
More than 1,000 operators and flight in- 
structors in daily contact with private 
pilots replied, and submitted material 
which they felt was important to use in 
the private pilot written examination. 

Until and unless private pilots are edu- 
cated in the essential elements of flight, 
any significant reduction in accidents or 
any increase in respect for the certificate 
of the private pilot cannot be expected, 
the CAA says. 

To make it easy for pilots, regardless 
of their educational background, to learn 
what is required of them, the questions 
are to be the true-false type. The appli 
cant merely will read printed statements 
and mark them true or false 

CAA will publish a booklet containing 
about 200 questions or statements, from 
which the tests consisting of about 50 
questions each will be selected by exam 
iners. Applicants will be able to study 


the booklet and thus prepare themselves 
in advance, with assurance that they will 
be asked no questions not included in the 
book. 

CAA officials hope for better-informed 
pilots than this simple kind of an exami- 
nation will produce. They suggest that 
the book of questions can be backed up 
by study of several texts already avail- 
able, and they believe that any pilot hav- 
ing an ounce of curiosity will go beyond 
the true-false questions and learn in de- 
tail what is true and why. 

As additional material, they suggest a 
study of the Civil Air Regulations and of 
the Flight Information Manual, together 
with Terrain Flying (advice of veteran 
pilots), Facts of Flight (on general opera- 
tion of airplanes), Realm of Flight (on 
weather), and Path of Flight (on naviga- 
tion). All of these books are brief, sim- 
ple, inexpensive and readily available 
from the Government Printing Office. 

Sample questions are something like 
this 





An aircraft in distress has the rig 
of-way over all other air traffic. (Tru 
False? ) 

An airplane in flight does not ten 
weather-vane into the wind. (T-F?) 

Low, stratus clouds indicate a sq 
line. (T-F?) 

If your altimeter is set at zero w 
you leave your home field, it should 
zero regardless of what field you land 
(T-F?) 

Arrangements are made to grade 
papers by machine in Washington, a 
now done with other written exams 

Responding to the majority “vote 
reinstatement of some kind of writ! 
examination, more cross-country « 
phasis and a more practical flight test 
Board will shortly publish the new P 
20, and set a date for making it effect 
At the same time, the responsibility n 
placed on the instructor will be increas: 
By these two changes, and through « 
tinued education, officials hope to 
prove private flying safety E 








Group X 
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man: “Am I to pour out my blood like 
the others and not even be appreciated 
for making my ultimate contribution?” 
Someone once said that it is never pos- 
sible for a man to make friends with 
those who do not want a man like him 
even to exist. Colonel Jones was in that 
Not a man in the group wanted 
him to exist. He had previously com- 
manded a group in a less active theater 
of war with some success and was con- 
fident of his ability and of the future. He 
had developed several formulae _ of 
eadership which had worked well for 
him. But he was soon to learn that the 
ipplication of formulae was not leader- 


position 


hip 

His first meetings with his new staff 
were marked with cool courtesy. As he 
had made no change or suggestion, had 
greeted them with some humility, praise, 
ind enthusiasm to be their associate, 
their distrustful manner baffled Jones 
His first hypothesis was that they con- 
idered him to be a recruit, his previous 
combat service negligible, and his three 
indoctrination missions (flown with an- 
ther group) elementary. Jones resolved 
to postpone any action on his part until 
he had flown with them enough to gain 
their confidence. He therefore led them 
on three missions to Europe in rapid suc- 
cession. He leaned heavily on his deputy 
and his squadron commanders, acting al- 
most exclusively upon their advice. The 
heavy bomber losses continued at about 
20 per cent for each mission. 

At the end of that period Jones could 
hardly contain the many ideas and plans 
with which he hoped to improve opera- 
tions and reduce the losses. Although he 
knew he had not yet gained the con- 
fidence of his people, he was at a loss to 
know what next to do to win them over 
With airplanes and crews being shot 
down at a prohibitive rate, Jones felt 
compelled to act without delay. Perhaps 
if he could force some changes that would 
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improte the bombing and reduce losses, 
those results in themselves would win 
their respect. He despaired of ever win- 
ning them through friendly overtures or 
persuasion. His only recourse seemed to 
be arbitrary command. Because the situ- 
ation had become critical he resolved to 
force the reforms upon them. 

One of the outstanding weaknesses of 
the group as seen by Jones was its lack 
of teamwork and precision. Each of the 
four squadron commanders was _ at 
sword’s point with the others and, in 
addition, considered the group _ head- 
quarters itself an unnecessary echelon of 
command. Staff meetings were bitterly 
acrimonious and Jones struggled help- 
lessly to gain some spirit of cooperation. 
This attitude was mirrored in the group's 
air work. Formations were ragged, 
squadrons did not support each other, 
flight plans were haphazardly followed, 
air leadership was often ignored, the 
radio frequencies crackled with morbid 
humor and irritated profanity. There 
were numerous aborts, and take-offs were 
sloppy, drawn-out affairs. 

Jones began his buck-up program with 
the take-off technique. The merits of a 
snappy take-off procedure were not 
readily apparent. Nothing seemed to be 
gained by starting all engines at the same 
instant, by all airplanes beginning to taxi 
to their take-off positions on the exact 
second, or by each bomber roaring into 
the air at precisely 30-second intervals. 
Ample time was always allowed for late 
take-offs to join the formation in the air, 
and there were frequently genuine trou- 
bles that caused delays. On the other 
hand, with precise take-offs a feeling of 
integrity and strength could be inspired. 

A mutual confidence was engendered 
when several hundred people in massive 
warplanes moved together as a well-oiled 
machine, with none faltering, none jam 
ming the works, and everyone able to 
depend on everyone else. Jones had felt 
it in other groups and he knew such a 
spirit of unity would carry over into the 
air work where everything counted so 
dearly. He knew also from his own ex- 


perience of the tense, dreadful wait 

the airplanes after “stations” and bef« 
“start engines.” He believed that if br 
liant pyrotechnics were used to sig 
the various take-off activities, the distr: 
tion would tend to ease the anxiety. A: 
he further thought that such a chan; 
which required no additional work i 
anyone except the flare shooter, would | 
a popular one. It was made to orc 
for the opening wedge of his extensi 
series of reforms 

At the next staff meeting he suggest: 
the new procedure in this way: “Gent 
men, I’ve been thinking how we might 
put a little more color and zip into ou: 
take-offs. We have vari-colored flares. | 
saw another outfit use flares to sign 
the times to start engines, taxi, and tak« 
off. It looked very impressive and ths 
people seemed to get a kick out of it 
know we calibrate watches at briefin 
and everyone knows the exact second t 
start engines anyway, but flares will re 
mind those not looking at their watche 
On top of that it might encourage th: 
crews to move off together. What do vo 
think?” 

Jones could tell by regarding the 
faces that they took a dim view of | 
proposal. But the issue was not a vit 
one and their objections were not vehe 
ment. Lieutenant Colonel Edwards, wt 
commanded the most independent of t! 
squadrons, led the vocal opposition. 

“Can't see that it does anything mo: 
than add extra duties for someone to fi! 
flares,” objected Edwards. “I think the 
move off together okay now. Only re: 
son some might not is because of 
mechanical difficulty Flares wouldr 
make any difference there.” 

“It might cause a little extra work 
countered Jones, “but hardly enough | 
wear anyone out.” Jones wished to avoi 
the touchy subject of precision. It w: 
obvious to him that his standard of pre 
cise operations was considerably high 
than the standard of his staff and |} 
didn’t wish to become involved in tl 
futile argument of the merits of Wes 
Point drill. He realized that his remar 
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a mistake, that it held an element 
wreasm not conducive to persuasion, 
he had to let it hang 
Well,” said Edwards, “one of the 
iest men on take-offs is the flying con- 
officer. If we add even a little job 
flare shooting to his list of duties 
s likely to make a mistake in record- 
the take-offs or something else. He's 
nty busy. Did you ever watch him? 
ones ignored the implication that he 
n't know what went on in the con- 
| tower. All would be lost if he al- 
ved Edwards to trick him into an argu- 
ent unrelated to the issue, particularly 
ven such an argument would involve 
nes’ defense of himself before his sub- 
linates. He was ready, however, for 
“too much work” objection since he 
d anticipated it. He did not hope to 
nvince Edwards by logic or by any 
ther method just then. He only hoped 
smooth the way so that Edwards would 
ive little justification to oppose the plan 
hus the argument had been turned into 
e channel Jones had been waiting for 
The group navigator gives the time- 
cks at briefing,” Jones answered. “He's 
e man who keeps all clocks on the 
ight second. What does he do after 
briefing?” 
“Goes to bed, I guess,’ Edwards re- 
narked, unprepared for the question 
“Any reason why he can't fire the 


lares: 
“No, I guess not.” But Edwards had re- 
overed with a new objection. “I don't 


ike it though, Colonel. If everyone gets 

sed to flares they won't pay any atten- 
tion to their watches. Then one day the 
flare shooter won't turn up and the whole 
group will get off late.” 

‘I suppose that could happen,” said 
Jones, “but we wouldn't have to make 
any change in existing instructions. We 
could just superimpose the flare shoot- 
ng onto our regular take-off SOP. Just 
tell people that flares are an additional 
reminder. As for the flare shooter, we'd 
have to depend on him. In this business 
here are many individuals we have to 
lepend on. You know that.” 

“Seems to me we already have enough 
etails to worry us,’ grumbled Edwards, 
without dreaming up more that we could 
et along without.” 

Jones sensed that Edwards was run- 
ning out of specific objections and that 
e others who had been bystanders in 
the exchange were partially swayed and 
ready, at least, to close the subject. Then 
Jones gave them the needle. It went in 
so gently that they never realized it was 
the beginning of an injection that would 
revolutionize the outfit 

“Well, suppose we give it a try.” Jones 
said. “Let’s work it a while, and if you 
don’t like it, we'll cut it out.” This was 
an arbitrary order and they knew it. 
Discussion was closed. Jones had not 
gained their support nor even their 
grudging consent. He had simply taken 
some of the venom from their objections 
on general principles. By now he knew 
that any suggestion he voiced would be 
rejected on those grounds. But if his 
take-off plan proved successful, his next 
suggestion would be more deliberately 
considered on its basic merits 
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Edwards and the others agreed, with 
reservations, and the program for pre 
cision take-dff was inaugurated as a 
standing operating procedure 

In the early morning darkness before 
the next combat mission, 42 crews 
watched the control tower as their sec 
ond-hands crept to “start engines” time 
Energizers were meshed 10 seconds be 
fore, and when the two yellow flares 
burst above the control tower, 42 engines 
jumped into thundering life. These were 
quickly followed by the starting of the 
other 126 engines, and in a moment the 
airfield was throbbing with their roa 
of power. 

Five minutes later a green and yellow 
flare exploded in the darkness The 
lumbering bombers began to move as a 
single unit, jockeying for position, to their 
take-off places. Then the final green-green 
flare signalled the leading Fortress to 
give it the gun, and it rolled down the 
runway, shooting flames from its exhaust 
stacks, picking up speed, and lifting into 
the ail This was followed by another 
and another and another at 30-second 
intervals, until all 42 were airborne and 
making the world tremble with their ter 
rific vibrations as they circled above the 
field. It was the best take-off in the 
Nothing had _ been 
changed. Only some color and interest 
had been added. The new commander's 
reform program had begun 

At the next staff conference Edwards 
volunteered the information that the 
crews liked the flares and that perhaps 
it might be well to continue the custom 
The group navigator even enjoyed shoot 
ing the flares. It was rather like pulling 
the trigger that set the several hundred 
thousand horsepower Juggernaut in mo- 
tion. Jones thanked Edwards for his help 
in getting the procedure underway and 
turned the discussion to flares in general 

“No reason why we can't use them 
profusely,” Jones said. “The armament 
officer te'ls me our warehouse is full! of 


group's history 


them. Maybe we could use them to ad 
vantage in other ways.’ Jones wished for 
Edwards to propose a particular way 

“Well, the leaders fire them for self 
identification to help their wing men 
form,” said Edwards, and Jones knew 
he had hit the jack-pot 

“Yes,” he said, “but when you look for 

leader, he isn't firing flares: and when 
someone in your plane sees flares, by the 
time he calls you the flares are out and 
all you see is two trails of smoke. 

“Yeh,” said Edwards, thinking, “It 
doesn't work too well Can't see the 
colors half the time.” 

“How often does the leader usually 
fire flares?” asked Jones 

“Every few seconds,” 
wards, “but I guess they could be fired 
oftener 

“A swell idea!’ jumped in Jones. “The 
engineer does the shooting. Why doesn't 
he fire one flare after another just as fast 
as he can? Then maybe the wing men 
could identify their leader better.’ 

“Worth a try,” responded Edwards 
“Sure use up a lot of flares though.” 

“Well, you have my full authority to 
use all the flares you can fire said 
Jones. “If vou decide it helps the form 
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ing-up in your squadron, let me know 
and we'll make a group SOP of the 
idea.” 

So the ice was broken. Before long 
Edwards became an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the group commander's revital- 
izing program. With each _ successful 
change new enthusiasm was created 
True, there was a never-ceasing resist- 
ance to change, as such, butt each new 
convert that Jones made decreased the 
difficulty of enforcing the changes. For- 
mation flying was tightened up and rivalry 
in this skill provoked between squadrons; 
practice missions were run at every op- 
portunity; stiff penalties were laid on 
unjustified aborts; radio discipline was en- 
forced: engineering was held strictly re- 
sponsible for mechanical failures; bom- 
bardiers and gunners were constantly 
scheduled on ground trainers. Thousands 
of practice bombs were dropped and mil- 
rounds of ammunition fired 
Navigators and lead teams studied target 
folders for hundreds of hours before be- 


lions of 


ing entrusted to the direction of the air 
attack 

Gradually the group’s record over 
improved. Targets were hit 
oftener with more compact bomb pat 


With 


these successes the self-pity that had 


Germany 


terns. Losses decreased steadily 
been gnawing at the group and rotting 
its moral fiber was replaced by pride: a 
pride in its ability and in its teamwork 
It had acquired esprit de corps 


ANALYSIS 


In this situation little was gained by 
the leader's attempt to be friendly. 
Normally, particularly in less-intense 
situations, a friendly approach is a good 
rule of thumb. Subordinates are always 
doubtful and apprehensive of a new 


leader. Until they become assured that 
he is approachable, fair, and easy to deal 
with, they will move slowly, be confused 
and frustrated. But occasionally, as dem- 
onstrated here, the new leader will find 
himself disliked even before his arrival 
simply because he is a symbol of some- 
thing hateful. He can only achieve true 
leadership then by somehow destroying 
or altering that symbol. 

This group attitude had nothing to do 
with the leader's personality. The atti- 
tude would have existed regardless of 
how he approached his people. Of course 
by being unfriendly he could have exag- 
gerated the hate, but friendliness in itself 
could not dispel it. Hence the formula 
of friendliness which Jones had formerly 
used with much success failed utterly in 
this situation to gain his acceptance as a 
popular leader. It was good as far as it 
went, but in this instance it didn’t go 
very far. 

Jones failed to analyze correctly the 
hate expressed by his men. Here was a 
clear-cut case of displaced aggression 
The intense suffering they had under- 
gone, the constant fear and frequent 
traumatic experiences, could not be com- 
pensated for in the impersonal aggression 
of air combat. Adequate compensation 
was impossible and it overflowed into 
aggressive thought and action directed 
at each other, the high command, and 
particularly their new commander. 

Not being insensitive to the valiant 
fight being put up by the group, Jones 
assumed command with some feelings of 
humility and unworthiness. As soon as 
he sensed the hatred directed toward 
him he jumped to the conclusion that 
they hated him because he was not ex- 
perienced in their particular type of com- 
bat. This was reasoning from a subjec- 
tive point of view and although there was 





some objective basis for his conc! 
Jones overrated its importance 
becoming skilled in their type of cor 
the hate had not diminished. Jones 
attempted to cure a symptom of 
group's disease, not the cause 

All this was lost time: time sper 
trying to make friends and time spe 
trying to prove his worthiness. The 
ease of displaced aggression was 
checked, gathering momentum 

Only by chance did Jones hit upor 
true cause of the disease and chex 
progress. The group had almost lost 
ing for the enemy. The enemy 
become impersonal and could not 
blamed for the group’s fate. Emp! 
had been put on individual sum 
rather than attack. The bombing of 
objective had become an _ insignifi 
incident. The great emphasis that J 
placed on bombing accuracy, gunr 
formation, teamwork, etc., redirecte 
group's aggression to the enemy 
group became progressively more e 
to strike back at the Nazis. Strike ph 
were eagerly studied by all, and spi 
critiques turned attention to the en¢ 
Direct aggression had supplanted 
placed aggression. With the gradual 
sening of the hate directed toward } 
Jones was able to afford leadership m 
applicable to a normal situation. Had 
correctly analyzed the unusual situat 
in the beginning, his task would h 
been simpler. E 


“The views expressed in this article 
not the official views of the Departm 
of the Air Force or of the Air University 
The purpose of the article is to stimulat 
healthy discussion of Air Force proble 
which may ultimately result in impro 
ment of our national security.” 

—Air University Quarterly Revie 
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C-47’s with spare parts. One by one we 
started service on international lines, 
meanwhile rebuilding the network of in- 
ternal airways. 

At the end of 1947 we were doing so 
well that we began negotiations with 
Lockheed to buy three Constellations for 
a regular service to India and special 
flights to the U. S. during the Sokol 
Festival in Prague in 1948. At the be- 
ginning of February, 1948, I left Prague 
for a three-week flight to India. On my 
return I intended to leave immediately 
for the U. S. to take delivery of the first 
Constellation. 

But the Red putsch in Czechoslovakia 
changed everything. It buried our hopes 
for a bright and decent future 

I awoke one morning to find that 
everything I had done during the war 
was charged against me as behavior “ir- 
reconcilable” with the new political con- 
cept of my country 

Even my wife was a “criminal type” 
to the new regime. She had escaped 
from German-held Czechoslovakia to 
England, where she worked as a journal- 
60 


ist during the war in the Information 
Department of President Benes’ office in 
London. Later she volunteered for the 
British WAAF and served as an officer at 
the Czech Air Force headquarters in 
London. 

Even my three-year-old daughter had a 
“black past.” Her family background 
was considered “politically disgusting” — 
she was also British by birth, christened 
by a Czech Air Force chaplain. Her God- 
father was Air Vice Marshal Janousek, 
ex-chief of the Czech Air Force in Eng- 
land and now serving a life sentence in 
the Prague military prison. 

The period of uncertainty and oppres- 
sion had begun. 

The fate of the Czech Airlines itself 
was doubtful. The Lockheed representa- 
tives interrupted negotiations and left 
Prague. In the first few weeks we 
thought the airline would be closed down 
because there were no faithful party 








THE PROFESSOR 


(See page 48) 


The somberly-garbed gentleman is none 
other than Steve Wittman—all dressed 
up for a recent air show comedy act. 








members who could replace us if th: 
Reds purged airline flying personnel 

No Czech pilots had been trained dur 
ing the war and since 1945 there hadn't 
been enough time to train a new lot. Th: 
few newly-trained Air Force pilot 
lacked the experience necessary for « 
vilian airline flying. 

Too, knowledge of English was in 
portant. After the war, the America: 
system of airways communications w: 
adopted in Europe and knowledge 
English was an absolute necessity f 
radio contact with the ground. 

Then came an order from Moscow t 
keep the airline at all cost. It provide 
an important and useful connection b« 
tween Russia and the free world. Russi 
itself had no direct air connection wit 
the west and was using the Czech Ai 
lines for this purpose. 

Immediately, the board of directors an 
some administrative personnel we! 
purged. But the flying staff was pract 
cally untouched though it was strengt! 
ened by a lot of new second pilots, wir« 
less operators and stewardesses who ha 
little technical knowledge and no expe 
rience. They had two main purposes 
to get experience in transport flying s 
that one day they could take over, and t 
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on us. They got orders directly from 

Ministry of State security 
Ve all knew that on trips abroad the 
vardesses would listen behind. the 
rs of the captain’s and first officer's 

‘| rooms. How often I have caught 
tewardess, flung into my room when I 

xpectedly opened a door! 

These new people were also expected 
learn English quickly, especially the 
rases necessary for getting clearances 
1 instructions for landing 

From time to time some of the new 

mers were put on international lines 

experimental crews. The experiments 
re always failures. If the flying con- 
ier on the ground used phrases that 
crews didn't know by heart the mean 
was lost. After each of these experi 
ental flights we'd get a protest note 
ym the American authorities, usually in 
ankfurt, Germany, about violations of 
rules. One day we collected 40 such 
rotests, covering just one month! 

So we older crew members were al- 

wed and forced to fly—but the watch 

n us was doubled. From time to time 

ymmeone failed to return home from a 
trip abroad. These were usually those 
vith English wives who were able to 
eave the country on their British pass- 

rts. Every such escape brought new 
restrictions and precautions. We were 
grounded from time to time, then al- 
owed to fly again. During one period 
we were alerted to fly each morning*but 
weren't told our destination until half an 
hour before flight time. Our passports 
were kept in a safe at the airport and 
were handed to us when we boarded the 
plane. They were taken from us im- 
mediately after we landed back in 
Prague because, according to present law 
in Czechoslovakia, no citizen is allowed 
to keep his passport, which is the prop- 
erty of the State 

Another precaution taken by authori- 
ties was to ground all single pilots. The 
Communists felt more secure with pilots 
with families, especially with children, 
who were regarded as hostages. This 
was one of the most effective weapons 
It kept us flying—and returning home 

Meanwhile it was difficult to get spare 
parts for our planes. Here’s how the 
Communists managed to solve that prob- 
em. The U. S. State Department had 

anned export of all aircraft parts to 
Czechoslovakia. So the Communists 
worked a devious scheme to get Ameri- 
ean parts for their planes. They found 
companies or individuals in neutral coun- 
tries to buy the spares and pay for them 
in foreign currency. Then our repre- 
sentative in the neutral country would 
arrange to ship them to an imaginary 
destination in another neutral country, 
such as Sweden. That was the hitch. 
Though the shipment was from neutral 
country to neutral country, it was always 
via Prague. And at Prague the parts 
were unloaded. 

In 1949 the Czech Communists almost 
got four Skymasters in the same way, 
direct from the United States. Some of 
their spare parts had already arrived in 
Europe when the American authorities 
discovered the scheme and stopped it. 

In compensation for loss of the Sky- 
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masters, Czech Airlines was allowed to 
purchase three Ilyushin 12's. The pay 
ment was made in dollars, of course. So 
instead of Skymasters, we found our 
selves with the Russian plane which the 
Kremlin called the “most modern trans 
port in the world, far ahead of the new 
est American aircraft Only one of our 
pilots expressed an honest opinion about 
the Ilyushin 12. He was imprisoned 

Our unspoken opinion of the plan 
must certainly have been shared by the 
airline officials, however Only the most 
experienced pilots were assigned to fly it 
That meant that not a single Communist 
pilot flew the Ilyushin for the Czech 
Airlines Not even superior Knowledge 
of Marx-Leninist doctrine could assist 
them in handling so difficult and o 
stinate a plane 

It thus happened that the Ilyushin 12 
pride of Russian aviation production, was 
flown exclusively by ex-RAF “gangsters 
as they called us 

We didn't appreciate the privilege. It 
was a tricky business, flying the I)yushin 
And there was no future in it. Even if a 
pilot survived an accidental crash he 
would go straight from the wreck to 
prison for “sabotaging the plane 

By 1950 Communist terror reached new 
heights in Czechoslovakia. The situation 
at the Czech Airlines became unbearable 
Scores of secret agents watched our every 
Secret microphones 
No one Was 


move at the airport 
were installed in our rooms 
safe. We never knew, when we returned 
from a trip abroad, whether a _ secret 
policeman would be waiting for us at 
the airport 

And we couldn't quit the airlines! 

The Labor Exchange wouldn't give us 
permission to change jobs because leav 
ing employment without consent of the 
considered 
That resulted 


authorities was sabotage 
against the five-year plan 
in being sent to a forced labor camp by 
the County Council as “personne! loath 
ing work.” 

Several times a passenger forced a pilot 
on the domestic runs to change courst 
for Munich. To avoid this a new pre 
caution was introduced. On every do 
mestic run all passengers were searched 
for arms before entering the plane. Then 
two policemen with loaded pistols rode 
aboard the plane, one in the ‘cockpit to 
guard the crew and another in the 
passengers cabin. This precaution was 
relaxed temporarily in the spring of 1950 
and within a few weeks three Czech Air 
lines pilots (all ex-RAF) flew to Erding 
in the American zone of Germany with 
three aircraft, after changing course on 
the way from Brno to Prague 

Then the terror regime became even 
more difficult. At the same time inex 
perienced Communist crews were trained 
at greater speed in night and day flying 
in order to replace us as soon as pos 
sible. 

We knew that if we ever were to es- 


cape from Communist Czechoslovakia we 


must move quickly. We had laid our 
plans long before, changing them slight- 
ly as new situations dictated. I still can't 
reveal many of the secrets of our escape 

Night after night we had long conspira- 
torial meetings, working out details 
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These meetings were almost impossible 
to arrange. All pilots were watched night 
and day After carefully selecting a 
secret rendezvous we used countless 
tricks to reach it unobserved. We knew 
the walls had ears—and the telephones 

If a fellow pilot wanted to get in 
touch with me, he would let me know in- 
conspicuously the hour he planned to 
call That was a prearranged safety 
precaution. At that hour I would wait 
by my telephone. 

Exactly on the minute, it would ring 
Then it would ring again, and a third 
time. And it would stop 

Precisely 90 seconds later, 
would ring again 

Then I would pick up the phone, 
ing it was he 

He might say anything to me. “Did you 
see the football match at three o'clock 
yesterday afternoon?” Or he might men 
tion a show at a Prague theater—or a 
cinema. It really didn’t matter. The 
main thing was the hour mentioned over 
the phone. During one planning period 
the actual time of the meeting was the 
mentioned plus one. Another 
We changed the 
arrangement frequently so it was really 
hard for a spy to get the exact meaning 
even if he had the wire tapped 

One of our biggest problems was to 
find a landing place for the escape plane 
That wouldn't be a problem in the U. S 
but in small Czechoslovakia, with its tiny 
the problem was 


the phone 


know- 


hour he 
time it was minus one. 


fields of a few acres, 
paramount 

For weeks we searched the country in 
our cars looking for a suitable landing 
area. At that time all main highways 
from Prague were guarded by police who 
stopped every car, asking for Identity 
Cards of all occupants and for the desti 
nation and reason for that particula 
journey 

We had selected a few likely spots from 
the air but had to rely on our memories 
We couldn't mark the spots on our maps 
Consequently we often failed to find the 
When we did find them, they were 
frequently too small or too soft 

And even if we field that 
seemed just right we had to keep a con 
stant watch on it. So many factors had 
to be considered We had to know the 
time different agricultural 
harvested We couldn't have 
the field when we landed 

Altogether we set about five D-Days 
to cancel at the last mo 


fields 


located a 


crops were 


farmers on 


which we had 
ment 

Once I got a tip on a airfield 
used by a private plane owner before the 
war. It was about 100 miles from Prague. 
a bit too far for our purposes. But still 
I sent two of my friends to investigate 
We had heard the field was unguarded 

My friends drove to the vicinity of the 
field, left their car in a nearby forest and 
went ahead by foot. Just as they started 
out of the they saw 


small 


woods two police 


guards standing at one end of the strip! 
My friends ducked back quickly. If the 
police had spotted the strangers they 


would have immediately demanded Iden- 
tity Cards. The mere presence of an air- 
ine pilot in the vicinity of an abandoned 


airport would be sufficient proof of his 


intentions. At that time the proof w 
have been sufficient to send them 
forced labor camp, even if they had 
been picnicking! My friends faded 
into the forest, jumped into the car 
drove away so fast that they 
machine's front spring 
Another day we found a big flat « 
field not far from Prague. It was shie 
by a cornfield which hid it from the : 
We set a date for the 
Day approached the corn harvest sta 
The next field we selected was 
plum alley, and as luck would have it 
plums were ripe just as another D 


broke 


escape but 


arrived 

On the afternoon of September 
took a short trip to a spa resort near 
Czech border After landing at 
Prague airport the next morning I wa 
over to the airfield restaurant for a 
of coffee. A few moments later, ( 
tain K , the company’s test pilot, « 
in and sat down 

“Got your car here at the airport 
asked in a loud voice 

“Yes. Why?” I answered 

“I wonder if you'd mind 
over to the Police Station,” 
got to pick up my Identity Card.” 

I knew immediately that the ent 
conversation was rigged, designed 
any secret agent who might be listen 
The real reason, I knew, was that C 
tain K had something urgently 
portant to tell me. Otherwise he'd n« 
contact me in public. Two ex-RAF | 
talking together would 
suspicion. 

We drove from the 
where I dropped him in front of the b1 
police station. During the 20-minute 1 
we discussed everything 


taking 
he said 


always ar 


airport to to 


As soon as we got in the car, Capt 
K said tersely: “It’s got to be dor 
This is the last chance. J 
I'm going to be dismissed 


tomorrow 
has told me 


Monday. The order's already signed 
I nodded. We had relied on Capta 

K——’s connection as test pilot. With¢ 

his access to the planes we would 


lost 

“Which place will it be?” I 
“Number One or Number Two?” 

“Neither,” Captain K whispere 
“A bright new one. I saw it from the 
this morning. We'll go there this aft 
noon and take a look. It looked perf« 
from the air.” 

He pulled out a map and pointed 
the spot. We decided to meet that afte 

northern rou 

-2rague and he the western, ju 
be stopped by a poli 


ask¢ 


noon. I would take the 
from 
in case we should 
patrol 

Just before Captain K—— climbed o 
of the car, “Tll meet you behi 
the village of K about 10 miles « 
of Prague 

The village was in the direction 
Mlada Boleslav, the well-known home 
the Skoda car factory. That would gi 
me a good reason for the trip: to inqui 
about spare parts for my Skoda car 

I had no flights scheduled for the ne» 
two days because my passport had bes 
sent to the Italian Consulate for a vi 
for a special flight to Rome on Monda 
October 2. It was a general policy th 
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™ rews of the Czech Airlines be given 
one-journey visas for trips to all 


ign countries except Sweden, Eng- 
Belgium and the “people’s demo- 
; ic countries.” 
hat was a great help. One of our 
n troubles had been that we three 
ts were never off duty at the same 
e 
his time everything looked favorable 
uldn’t be sent abroad since my pass- 
t was safely in the Italian Consulate 
third member, Captain R , had 
the day before for England and 
uld return that afternoon. He was due 
fly to Brussels in the morning but if 
Day was certain we could risk report- 
him sick. Ordinarily you couldn't 
ort sick without really being ill. Every 
ember of the flying staff who was sick 
| to be reported to the airport police 





stopped him. Holding a sparkplug in 
my hand and pointing to it, I said 
“We're going tomorrow morning at 
10:30. It’s our last chance. I can't ex 
plain things now 
at 10 o clock at the second crossroad after 
the village N 
place. I’ve been there this afternoon 
and excited. I 


I'll meet you exactly 
It’s a completely new 


R looked surprised 
continued 

“Now Ill put this sparkplug in. Jump 
in my car and start the engine. Behind 
the seat is a map. The place is marked 
by a blot of ink. Now hurry—and give 
me a ring later, when you have every 
thing arranged 

Captain R 
my trip to Brussels in the morning?” he 
asked 


“You'll have to phone the airport to 


nodded But how about 


morrow morning and say youre sick and 





( o investigated at his home. are going to see the doctor.’ 
That afternoon I met Captain K— We both knew it was risky business 
the pre-arranged rendezvous and we but it had to be done 
ve to the field, finding it quite easily That night I didn't sleep. Shortly after 
was covered with clover, well hidden midnight the telephone rang in the fa 
m the highway but easily accessible miliar way, three times. I looked at my 
automobile. The spot was deserted. stopwatch. Exactly at the 90th second 
We stopped our cars at one end of the it rang again. It was Captain R 
field and walked across to measure it by “Sorry to trouble you so late,” he said, 
foot. After 300 paces, I said “but I want to tell you that I'll return 
‘Oh, let's stop it. It’s surely long your battery tomorrow morning. I don't 
enough.” I was approximately in the need it any more. I'll bring it to the 
iddle of the field. It was reasonably airport. Will you be there at 9 o'clock?” 
urd but wasn't too flat. “Sure,” I answered. “I'll be there 
‘Tomorrow at 10:30,” said Captain okay.” And I hung up 
K . “I hope I'll be able to get the At dawn I looked out the window at 
ane without a police escort. In the’ the sky. It was Saturday, September 30, 
big furor I might be able to slip out.” a beautiful autumn day. The sky was 
' He was referring to festival prepara- brilliantly blue and cloudless. That didn’t 
) tions for the arrival by air of a Russian make me feel better because we needed 
gh official the next morning. The whole a good cloud cover. They patrolled every 
airport promised to be upside down by day along the borders of the American 
that time. zone with Me-109's 
oF ‘Captain R has instructions about I took a cigarette from my case and my 
family. He only needs to know that eyes rested a moment on the engraved 
t's going to be tomorrow,” said Captain inscription: “Peace is always better than 
K “And of course he doesn't know war, but I go where destiny sends me.” 
a this new place.” We agreed on the final We had our last breakfast at home. In 
etails and left in different directions. the bedroom my little daughter still slept 
At six o'clock that evening, Captain peacefully. It was almost eight o'clock 
I was due from London. His wife Suddenly the door bell rang loudly 
vas not in Prague at that time. I drove My heart almost stopped beating as I 
lfway to the airport, stopped by the walked to open it. Outside, two men 
vad and pretended that I had engine stood at the entrance. They were dressed 
ouble When R— approached I in the long leather coats habitually worn 
. 
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by the secret police and they carried the 
invariable briefcases under their arms. 

“This is it,” I said to myself. 

“We're collecting money for war vet- 
erans in North Korea,” said the larger 
of the two men. “How much will you 
contribute?” 

I took a deep breath. The world sud- 
denly seemed much brighter and the sun 
much warmer 

I reached in my pocket, but could find 
nothing but change. “Sorry, gentlemen, 
I have only some change,” I said quite 
lightheartedly 

They assured me that the amount 
didn’t matter so much as the good will 
of the donor. That was the normal 
procedure. Those who refused to con- 
tribute voluntarily to any Communistic 
subscription were reported as unreliable 

I didn’t want to arouse their sus- 
picion at the last moment, so I showed 
them my “good will” by means of a few 
coins 

Soon after, I took a long look at my 
flat--and left for the last time 

I went to a house in Prague where I 
had hidden my personal luggage, as 
neither my wife nor I could possibly 
leave the flat with a suitcase. Then I 
waited for my family, who were to join 
me at 9 o'clock 

My wife left the flat with our child, 
carrying her huge Teddy bear. They 
said goodbye to the housekeeper, an 
ardent Communist, mentioning that they 
would be back shortly. My wife was 
ostensibly going shopping 

Around the corner she took a taxi to 
an unimportant square where she 
switched to another taxi and stopped the 
driver two blocks before our meeting 
place. My wife walked to the street 
where I waited with my car. 
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At 10 o'clock sharp we were at the pre- 
arranged crossroad near the village 
N -. I stopped the car by the road, 
pretending to tinker with the engine, 
and looked desperately for Captain R——. 

The road was empty. We were all un- 
der a terrific nervous strain. The tension 
increased with every moment. 

I saw a car down the road, a thin trail 
of dust rising behind it in the quiet morn- 
ing air. But it was a truck, and it passed 
without stopping. 

Then, on the blue horizon, I saw a 
small black speck. The time was 10:20, 
and still.no sign of Captain R -. The 
black speck in the sky grew bigger until I 
recognized the grey cargo-version of a 
Czech Airlines Dakota. When it flew over- 
head and I read the markings, “OK- 
WAA,” on the wings, my nerves seemed 
ready to snap. 

At that time I had no idea that Cap- 
tain R , uncertain about the whole 
plan because of the completely cloudless 
sky, had gone to the airport to see if Cap- 
tain K was proceeding with the plan 
On previous D-Days a cloud cover had 
been one of the conditions of executing 
our escape. 

Captain R reported for duty at the 
operations room and waited for the flight 
to Brussels. Ten minutes before take-off 
time he saw Captain K—— applying at 
the office for permission to make a test 
flight. 

Captain R knew then that the flight 
was still going according to plan. He 
rushed to the nearest telephone and rang 
operations, saying he had a terrific pain 
in his stomach and that he was going to 
see the airport medical officer at once. 

“I'm about to collapse,” he groaned. 
That statement was literally true. “Can 
you postpone the flight an hour or so? 
I'll probably be feeling better then.” And 
with a groan he pretended to drop the 
telephone without waiting for an answer. 

He hurried to his car, jumped in, and 
started to leave the airport. As he drove 
out, he heard the loudspeaker blaring 
his name. “Captain R——, Captain R— 
Report to operations immediately.” 

He drove rapidly to collect his family, 
who were waiting outside Prague, and 
Captain K ’s family who were waiting 
at a spot in the opposite direction. 

At 10:25 he screeched to a stop at the 
crossroads where we waited. 

Overhead circled the aircraft. Here was 
Captain R——. No more waiting. 

I shouted out the window of my car, 
“Go to the next village. There’s a tobacco 
shop on the right hand side. Take the 
first road to the left. I'll meet you be- 
hind the village.” 

Without answering, he was off. I fol- 
lowed him for a few seconds, then took 
a short cut down another road. We met 
about a mile behind the village. 

I pointed to a nearby clover field 
“That's it! Drive to the bottom and wait 
for the signal!” 

I stopped the car at the rear of the 
field. Apparently Captain K—— had 
seen us from the air. He banked steeply 
and signalled by dipping the wings that 
there were no policemen aboard. We 
signalled back with a white pillowcase, 
put on top of the car, that everything 


was coming along fine with us. 

At that moment the plane lowered 
wheels and started to land. Just the 
man on a motorcycle appeared on 
road. His grey-green suit looked lik 
policeman’s uniform. We froze, } 
notized by the approaching mac! 
Then we saw that he was a civilian 
must have observed what was happen 
Two cars were waiting by the field 
plane was almost touching down 

But probably the civilian was 
frightened as we were. He drove past 
fast as he could, looking straight ahe 

Meanwhile, Captain K—— was mak 
a low approach and the aircraft 
virtually suspended on its props. W 
full flaps she touched the ground w 
the tail whee! first 

K—— applied the brakes and the pla 
came to a standstill in the middle of t 
field. There was no wind. It was t 
most fantastic landing I have ever sex 
He taxied to the corner of the field a 
we drove to meet him 

Captain K had encountered diffi 
ties which persons in a free count 
cannot understand, but he had succeed 
in getting the plane for a test witho 
the usual police escort and without t 
crew. 

Back at the airport he had told the 
control tower that he had just receivé 
a telephone message from the airport 
police section, ordering him to take-of! 
Captain K then turned in a writte 
form, which he signed, containing th: 
names of an imaginary crew. He liste 
only the most reliable Communists a 
crew members. 

Just as the expected Soviet delegat: 
landed and was greeted by government 
and airport officials, Captain K—— got 
into the plane and started the engine 
The airport was jammed with polic 
guards and secret agents. The captain to! 
the ground crew that he would warm u; 
the engines while waiting for the crew 

“I don’t need you any longer. You car 
go see the parade,” he told them 

As soon as they disappeared he aske 
the tower for permission for take-off. An 
he got it. 

A few minutes later he was airborn 
without the crew. In his tanks were 500 
gallons of gas. At the airport ther: 
wasn't the slightest suspicion. 

And now he was standing at the carg 
door on the little clover field, helping u 
climb aboard the plane. 

“Hurry up!” he shouted. He was coat 
less. His shirt was completely wet fron 
perspiration. Beads of sweat stood out or 
his forehead. 

First went the children, then the wive 
and personal luggage. At last Captair 
R—— and I climbed aboard. 

The entire loading process took abou 
90 seconds. I believe it was the quickest 
aircraft loading job ever accomplished 
When we were all inside Captain K— 
ran forward to the controls. Captai: 
R—— was holding the doors where : 
rubber strip had slipped between the 
frame and door so it could not be locked 
I ran to the cockpit to help K—— at the 
take-off 

At that moment K—— opened the 
throttles. I dumped half-flaps to mak« 
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take-off run shorter. We were air- 
ne after about 300 yards. 

took the controls and turned the air- 
ne to 330°, straight to the Russian 
1e of Germany, flying at treetop level 
minimize the danger of being spotted 
fighters. 
Asa safety precaution against just such 
escape as this there was a standing 
ler that every Czech Airlines test pilot 
{ to report his position to the control 
er every 10 minutes. After our take- 


K—— called the tower and gave his 
ition report on VHF as 15 miles east 
Prague. 


Roger,” said the controller. In another 


4 « 


L4G 
A. 


10 minutes he called the tower again, giv- 
ing his position as 15 miles south of 
Prague. Twenty minutes after take-off 
we were crossing the Czech border, call 
ing the tower for the last time. 

“Hello, Prague tower. My position is 
overhead P.A. beacon. Will you please 
switch the S.B.A. on? I want to test it.” 

The tower answered: “Okay. S.B.A. is 
on. You are number one to land. Over.” 

Captain K grinned. “Roger,” he 
said. 

We had about 10 minutes to cross the 
Russian Zone of Germany 

Then came the American zone. We 
were safe. 


ot lf 


Over Frankfurt some American fighters 
had a look at us and flew escort for about 
five minutes. From Frankfurt we flew 


to Brussels and then set course for Eng 
land. Over the Channel I sent a me we 
to Manston Airport where we wants to 
land 

“Hello Manston tower Thi is OK 
WAA calling. How do you read This 


is an escape flight from Czecl \ 
Repeat This is an escape flight from 


Czechoslovakia. Give me instructio 
landing.” 

The years of terror were now behind 
us. We had flown from slavery to free 
dom. END 
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AERONCA Sedan. New May, 1949. Metal 
Propeller, Fenders, Bendix 2-way VHF 
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eter, Turn & Bank, Rate of Climb. Al- 
ways hangared. Excellent condition. 85 
hours. Will license to May, 1952. G. P. 
Menard, Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Sioux City 11, Iowa. 
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rwoO Beechcraft D-18S’s. Serial +388 
has 844 hours total time and Serial +389 
has 2300 total time. Both have hydra- 
matics, nose tanks, good radio. Serial 
388 has 5 chairs and seria] 389 has three 
chairs and lounge. For further informa- 
tion wire, write or call W. Clayton Lemon, 
Woodrum Fieid, Roanoke, Va. Phone 
7733. 

BONANZAS. For high quality and value, 
write, Box 1709, Wilmington, Del. 
BONANZAS: 14 from $6500. 1948, A-35, 
=698BF, has 225 hours. Gyros. Omni- 
range. Loop. Hangared. Undamaged. 
Bargain. $10,000 Apply. Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Every- 
where.” 

















BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 16 from $2800. December 
1948, =78447F, has 170 hours. Station 
Wagon. Mahogany interior White 
leather seats. Aeromatic. Primary blind. 
Radio. Hangared. Special finish. Beau- 
tiful. $4725. Also; new 1950, +4820NF, 
with 23 hours. Narco omni-range. Ex- 
tras. Bargain. $7000. Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere.” 
CRUISEMASTERS: 2 from $7600. Octo- 
ber 1950, =6994NF,. has only 25 hours. 
Deluxe airplane. Bargain. $9600. Con- 
sult, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 
475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. “Airplanes 
Everywhere.” 


FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD PT26 with canopy. Just re- 
licensed, $375. E. Alton, Ill. 45108. 
CESSNA 
CESSNA 190, mf'd. Sept. 1948, 800 hrs. 
5 blind group. G. E. 2-way radio, 
VHF..Ommni. Never damaged. ‘ 
Mid-Continent Steel Casting Corp., Box 
6393 Cedar Grove Station, Shreveport, La. 
1947 CESSNA 140, manufactured 1948. 
Primary blind group, Bendix PATR-10 
with VHF Transmitter, Jump seat. Per- 
fect throughout. I. R. Bartter, 3873 N. 
Palmer, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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CESSNA 120, 1947. Basic blind, naviga- 
tion and landing lights, electric starter, 
Hallicrafter, MHF, Narco VHF, 1,500 
hours total, newly majored, new fabric 
on wings $1285. Airmart Aircraft, 1930 
S. State, Chicago, Ill 

170’S: 14 from $3000. All metal, =9475AF, 
has 168 hours. Metal propeller. Primary 
blind. Radio. Hangared. All bulletins 
Excellent. $5200. Apply, Powers & George, 
Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., New York, 

Y. “Airplanes Everywhere.” 





GRUMMAN 


MALLARDS: November 1946, 2+2349F, 
has 1070 hours, engines 300 since ma- 
jored. Beautiful ship. Corporation-owned 
Best Collins, ARC, and Bendix radio 
Oxygen. Exceptional maintenance. Try 
offer $122,000. Inquire, Powers & George, 
Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere ” 

WIDGEONS: 8 from $9250. 1947, G-44A, 
=80€60F, has 550 hours total, 283 since 
overhaul. Low-time engines including 
two zero-time spares. Metal propellers 
Gyros. VHF. ADF. Loop. Excellent 
$25,000. Make offer. Consult, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere.” 








HOWARD 


HOWARD 1943. Civilian model, Wasp 
Jr. engine, 500 hours total, 350 on engine, 
150 since top. basic blind, artificial hori- 
zon, directional gyro, lights, 2-way radio, 
Ryan VHF, Hallicrafter ADF, just re- 
ainted and reupholstered, fabric excel- 
ent, $3990. Airmart Aircraft, 1930 S 
State, Chicago, Il. 








NAVION 


NAVIONS: 39 from $4125. Late 1949, 205 
H.P.. =4546KF, has 310 hours. Over- 
hauled latest metal propeller with spin- 
ner. Standard instruments and radio 
Immaculate condition. $7750. Apply, 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y. “Airplanes 
Everywhere.” 


SUPER 260 H.P.: August 1950, =5605KF, 
has 200 hours total. Koppers hydro selec- 
tive propeller. Auxiliary tank. Primary 
blind. VHF radio. Brand-new condition 
$15,000. Make offer. Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplane Everywhere.” 








PIPER 





PIPER Clipper, 1949. 700 hours total, 150 
since major, new propeller, 2-way radio, 
fabric excellent, $2350. Airmart Aircraft, 
1930 S. State, Chicago, Il. 


PIPER Clipper, 150 hrs. New October 
1949, original owner, high and low fre- 
quency radio, Narco omni, lights, bal! and 
bank, rate of climb, sensitive altimeter, 
metal props, shoulder straps, always han- 
gared, never cracked, very clean. Make 
an offer. Box 673, c/o Flying 

PACERS: 5 from $3200. September 1950 
125 H.P., *7051KF, has only 78 hours 
Metal propeller Extra instruments 
Radio. New. $3750. Consult, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere.” 





REPUBLIC 


SEABEES: 26 from $1500. Very late Sea- 
bee, =6063KF, has 190 hours. Paint ex- 
cellent. Never in salt water. No corro- 
sion. Excellent ship. $2250. Apply, Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere 








STINSON 


STINSON 108-3, 1948. Basic blind, navi- 
gation and landing lights, electric starter 
2-way radio, 1300 hours total, 350 since 
major, $2990. Airmart Aircraft, 1930 5 
State, Chicago, Il) 

165'S: 21 from $2350. 1948, =6905MF, has 
366 hours cross-country. Metal propeller 
Extra instruments. Loop. One owner! 
Hangared. All bulletins. Immaculate 
$3000. Make offer Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “Airplanes Everywhere 








SWiFrT 

125’S: 14 from $1780. 1948 Temco, =3283 
KF. has only 172 hours. Aeromati<« 
Primary blind. Radio. $2890. Make of- 
fer. Also; several new 1950 Swifts. Test 
time only Available $3950. List price 
$4495. Factory extras available. Consult 
Powers & George, Aircraft Broker 475 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y Airplanes 
Everywhere 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRPLANES. Send for free list. World's 
largest stock personal & light commer- 
cial. Lowest prices. Domestic & Export 
We do everything except pay for your 
plane. Be thrifty Son, in ‘51. Dealers 
write for Dealer discount setup. Vest 
Aircraft Co., Wholesale, Field & Offices, 
Box 38, Capitol] Hill Station, Denver, Colo 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


FOUR place family cruiser and 31 ft 
Tandam House Trailer. Both A-1 condi- 
tion. Trade for Stinson Station Wagon 
The Calack Co., 802 2nd St., Canton, 
Ohio. 
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POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 
of 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
have purchasers for all types of aircraft 
No charge for listing your ship for sale 

‘rite for details, describing your air- 
plane. “Airplanes Everywhere.” 





PARTS & ACCESSORIES 





TRY a Met-l-prop on your ship for one 
week. Your money back if you are not 
satisfied with the performance. We will 
take your old prop in on trade. Write 
for special onder form. Luther Flying 
Service Co., Salix Airport, Salix, Pa 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


ASTRO compasses (New), $12.50: Model 
“Ci New Computer, $7.50; Fairchild (sur- 
plus) Sextant Electrical Averager, $17.50; 
New improved E-6B Computer, $10.00; 
Weems Navigation Plotter, $2.00; AAF- 
type A-2 Computer, $2.00; American Air- 
lines Computer, $5.00; High Speed Model, 
$6.00; Weems Second Setting Wrist 
Watch, steel, $71.50, ‘Free catalog). Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 





STAR Finder. Basic to celestial naviga- 
tion. Send for informative circular. Tri 
G Co., 243 Howard, Linden, Mo 


E-6B COMPUTERS, $5.25 with leather 
cases. Pioneer-Bendix magnetic Com- 
passes, type B-16 with night light. Fits 
3% inch opening, $5.65. B-5 Driftmeters 
$12.85. Bausch & Lomb Sextants, type 
A-8A $12.85. Above items like new. Money 
back guarantee. Kane Aero Equipment 
Co., 2308 N.E. 23rd St., Oklahoma City 
Okla 


GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight 
Jackets, brand new, dark brown goatskin 
leather, bi-swing back, two patch pock- 
ets, one inside snap pocket, mouton col- 
lar, celanese lined, 100°: wool knit waist- 
band and cuffs, ~~ 74 sewed with ny- 
lon thread. Sizes 34 to 48. Price $35.00 
each. The Genuine USN issue. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, ll 


BATTERIES & Tires: Brand new, for 
all type aircraft. Bargains. Send for 
free list. Many other items: write your 
requirements for quotation. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F 
Chicago 13, Il 


GLOVES: B3A AAF Flying Gloves, dark 
brown genuine kidskin leather with elas- 
tic take-up wrist, all sizes $2.95 pair 
Rayon liners for B3A gloves, 50c_ pair 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il 


HELMETS: ANH-15 AAF tan _ cloth, 
ponge rubber earcups, new, $2.00 each; 
A-11 AAF kidskin leather helmet, new 
$3.45 each. State head size. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept 


Chicago 13, Il 


MAE West Life Jacket $3.00 each, new 
CO2 Cartridges 10c each. Coast Guard 
approved life vest, $3.00 each. B-11 Safe- 

Belts $1.40. NAF1201-3 Shoulder Har- 
e for above safety belt. $2.85 each 
lying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il 


FB 


SUN Glasses: Genuine Ray-Bans made 
by Bausch & Lomb, gold filled frame 
Ladies’ or Gents’ style $7.95 pair. Gents 
type with sweat-bar $1095. Shooting 
glasses with sweat-bar $13.00. Treat vour 
eyes to the best. AN6530 Goggles, clear 
lens, $3.25 pair. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill 


HEAD Sets: Low impedance with ear- 
cups, brand new $4.25: without earcups 
for use in helmets $3.25. Extension cord 
$1.25. T17D Microphone, push button 
$4.25 new. Sherrill Compass, new $5.25 
each. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill 
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GENUINE Navy intermediate flight 
jacket, new, dark brown goatskin leather. 

i-swing back, two patch pockets, one in- 
side snap pocket. wr! lined finest 
rayon. 100% wool knit cuff and waist. 
Zippered front. Sizes 34-46 only $32.50 
Write for ‘(Free Catalogue). We pay 
postage if payment accompanies order. 
C.O.D.’s upon request. No C.O.D.’s over- 
seas. R.A.F. Mfg. Co., 2715 W. Madison 
St., Dept. FY6, Chicago, Il. 
INSTRUMENTS. Kollsman Sensitive Al- 
timeters $14.95; Pioneer Turn and Banks 
$9.95: Rate of Climbs $6.95; Cylinder 
Head Temperatures $9.95; 0-300 Air- 
speeds $5.95; B-16 Compasses $5.95; 
Manifold Pressures $9.75; Suction Gauges 
$1.95; Headsets $1.45; Hand Microphones 
$1.45. Unconditional 10-day money-back 
guarantee. Payment with order or will 
send C.0.D. Gaare Supply Co., Dept. E, 
Gaare Airport, Box 277, Weatherford, 
Tex 





INSTRUCTION 


NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations m- 
cluded in New Aeronautical Navigation 
by Charles A. Zweng $3.00; Fairchild Sur- 
us (electrical averager) Sextant $17.50; 
ividers (Air Force) $2.50; Air Almanac 
$1.75; #218 Tables $1.00; Pilots, supple- 
ment your training. Order “Ground In- 
structor” $3.00 and “Ground Instructors’ 
Rating $3.00 or both for $5.00: Examina- 
tions included. Pan American Naviga- 
tion Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. 
Hollywood, Calif 
BUILD low cost Helicopter, with your 
Airplane engine. Plans $5, “Eabrooks”, 
1995 Beach, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
BULLET Raceplane. Homebuilt, Speedy 
Monoplane. Blueprints $2.00. Corbcraft, 
81-F Elmerston, Rochester 20, N. Y. 
DRAFTEES: Prepare quickly for Avia- 
tion Cadet and Officer Candidate qualify- 
ing examinations. Practice Tests with 
homestudy instructions. Each $3.25. Both 
$5.00. Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, 
Air Institute, Adams, Mass. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from 
our new Chart Division. We are agents 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Our 
“world wide” service includes Aeronau- 
tical Sectional, World Aeronautical, Di- 
rection Finding, Navigational Flight, etc. 
(Free catalog). Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif 














FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by 
“Zweng” prepare you for your ratings. 
These outstanding texts lead the field: 
frequent revisions protect you and the 
latest authentic “multiple choice and map 
Examinations” are included with latest 
weather map and important new ma- 
terial not available elsewhere, in each 
book without charge. Why take a 
chance—ask for Zweng Aviation Books, 
there is one for each rating viz.: Flight 
Instructor $3.50; Aeronautical Training 
(Commercial and Private rating) $3.50: 
Radio & Instrument Flying $4.00; In- 
strument Flying (Weems & Zweng) De- 
Luxe $4.50: Airline Transport Pilot $4.00: 
Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; Flight En- 
gineer $4.00; Link Instructor Rating 
$4.00; Parachute Technician Rating $3.00: 
Meteorology for Airmen $3.00: Prac- 
tical Manual of the E-6B 2.50: Pri- 
vate Pilot Examination $1.00: New Civil 
Air Regulations Manual $1.00; Log Books, 
all ratings $1.00 to $7.50: Aircraft and 
Engine Mechanic including Hydrau- 
lics weight & balance two books in one 
$3.00; a Operation and Manage- 
ment $450; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral Examina- 
tion” (new) prepares for the difficult 
“oral” test, $1.00; Electronic Navigation 
(Orman) $4.50: Leading Airline Execu- 
tives and Pilots owe their success to 
early training with Zweng texts. (Free 
Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 





PRINTED IN USA 


OMNIRANGE (now ready) First Edit on, 
entitled “Flying the Omnirange” oy, 
Charles A. Zweng, Deluxe limited edition 
only $4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan Amer. 
ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Vent ira 
Blvd.. N. Hollywood, Calif. 


GUARANTEED: Ross Guaranteed Qies- 
tionnaires are available for all C..A 
ratings. They carry a full money bacx 
guarantee if you fail to pass your exarns 
Ross Questionnaires have been used by 
thousands of Pilots, Mechanics and [n- 
structors with success. The frequent re- 
visions insure your obtaining the very 
latest material. With a Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire you save time, effort, and 
money. Order direct or from your nearest 
Dealer. “Engine Mechanic $3.00"; “Air- 
craft Mechanic $3.00"; Both for $5.00: 
“Commercial Pilot $4.00"; “Flight In- 
structor $4.00"; “Instrument Rating 
$4.00"; “Meteorology Instructor $2 : 
“Navigation Instructor $2.50"; “Aircraft 
Instructor $2.50"; “Engine Instructor 
$2.50”; “C.A.R. Instructor $2.50"; “Fun- 
damentals of Instruction $1.00"; “As a 
Special offer the complete set of the 
above Questionnaires are priced at only 
$15.00". Ross Guaranteed Questionnaires 
are the only books available that include 
the same Navigation and/or Weather 
maps that are used by C.A.A. on their 
exams. Free Folder on request. Orders 
sent Postpaid or C.O.D. Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 1-F, Administration Bldg. 
Commercial Airport, Tulsa, Okla. 
DRAFT Age? Prepare for assignment | 
an Air Force school. Complete homestud 
course for Aviation Cadet qualifying ex- 
amination. Easy lessons with practice 
tests. Only $15.00. Satisfaction or money 
back guaranteed. Cramwell, Air Insti- 
tute, Adams, Mass. 

FREE Aviation Book Catalogues (200 
books listed). Aero Publishers, Inc 
2162-6 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 
value, write me, without obligation, for 
information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick 
D. Beavers (formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 
Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C 
INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


FOREIGN Employment Construction 
Work. If interested in foreign projects 
with high pay, write Foreign Service Bu- 
reau, Dept. FL, Box 295, Metuchen, New 
Jersey. 


BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 


FREE Report! 47 ways to start your own 
aviation business with $100 to $1000 capi- 
tal. Box 111-CP-6, Holtsville, N ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PERSONALIZED Airplane Stationer) 
Napkins, Matches and Playing Cards 
Write for free samples. Mode Air Card 
Co., East Troy, Wis 
PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright bi- 
plane to latest jet. 250,000 photos in stock 
Also old aviation books. Send dollar bil 
for twelve real photographs of the latest 
jets, plus catalogue. Aeroplane Phot 
Supply, Box 195, Toronto, Canada 
YOUR Leather Jacket renovated ex- 
pertly. Free circular. Berlew Mfg. Co 
pt. 2, Freeport, N. Y 
PATCHES, Military or Civilian wing 
stamped with gold, silver or burned 
Wings and name $1.00 each, 3 for $2.0 
Names only 2 for $1.00. Julie’s Leathe 
craft, Lone Tree, Ia 
AIRCRAFT Photos World WarlI. 2% x4" 
Send 10 cents for catalog and phot 
Aircraft Photos, 2901 Milwaukee Ave 
Chicago 18, Il 
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